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ROSES 


OWN ROOT, 3-INCH, $15.00 PER 100 
$140.00 PER 1,000 


CECILE BRUNNER 
HADLEY 

COLETTE MARTINET 
WHITE KILLARNEY 

DBL. WHITE KILLARNEY 
KILLARNEY BRILLIANT 
MRS. AARON WARD 


A. N. PIERSON, Inc. 


CROMWELL, CONN. 


GLADIOLI 


King, America, Halley, 
Schwaben, and _ other 
good varieties, well 
grown stock, long stems. 


$10.00, $12.50 
per 100 


Everything in 
Cut Flowers, Plants, Greens, 
Ribbons and Supplies 


BUSINESS HOURS 
7A. M. te 4 P. M. 


S. S. PENNOCK COMPANY 


The Wslesale |. Philadelphia 


NEW YORK 
117 W. 28th St. 


PHILADELPHIA BALTIMORE 
1608-1620 Ludlow St. Franklin & St. Paul Sts. 


WASHINGTON, 1216 H 8t., N. W. 











Winter-Flowering Roses 


We still have left about five thousand ROSALIND (Glorified 
Ophelia). This is much darker than the original Ophelia. Buds are 
bright coral, which changes to a clear pink when flowers are devel- 
oped. One of our best sellers. Strong plants, 31%4-in. pots, $30.00 per 
100. 
We can supply, also, the following varieties in more or less 
limited quantities as long as unsold, strong plants from 3%-inch pots: 


COLUMBIA and MRS. CHAS. RUSSELL 

SILVIA (Yellow Ophelia) 

FRANCIS SCOTT KEY, DOUBLE WHITE KILLARNEY, 
KILLARNEY BRILLIANT, HOOSIER BEAUTY, OPHE- 
LIA, SUNBURST, and MIGNON, or CECILE BRUNNER.. 


FERNS 


We have a splendid lot of ferns for immediate shipment, in the 
following varieties and sizes: 


Each 
came es ans elegantissima compacta, mucosa, and Smithii, 


NEPHROLEPIS mucosa and Smithii, 5 inch 
NEPHROLEPIS elegantissima and Harrisil, 8 inch 
NEPHROLEPIS elegantissima, 10 inch 
NEPHROLEPIS nanus (Dwarf Boston), 8 inch 


LARGE SPECIMEN HYDRANGEA 


FOR JULY AND AUGUST FLOWERING 


MME. E. MOUILLERE (white); HORTENSIS and OTAKSA 
a Grown in butter tubs; about 18 to 24 flowers per 
plant 

MME, E, MOUILLERE and OTAKSA. Extra large specimens 
grown in half-barrels; 4 to 4% ft. spread, well budded, just 
*beginning to show color $15.00 to $25.00—according to size 


F. R. PIERSON, 








Tarrytown, N, Y, 


Geraniums 


We have a fine lot of 2-inch stock for immediate 
shipment, and are also booking orders for next 
season at the current price of $2.75 per 100, 
$22.50 per 1,000, in a good assortment of popular 
kinds such as S. A. Nutt, Edmund Blanc, Mad. 
Racamier, General Grant, etc., also a good assort- 
ment of singles which will make good winter 
blooming stock. 

Hardy English Ivy 
2-inch, $2.50 per, 100, $22.50 per 1,000 
FERNS 


Boston and Scottii, 5-inch pot grown at $4.80 per 
dozen, $35.00 per 100, shipped without pots. 
Table Ferns, assorted 3-inch, $6.00 per 100. 


Cash With Order. 


R. Vincent, Jr., & Sons Co. 


WHITE MARSH, MARYLAND 
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R. & J. FARQUHAR & CO. 


CYGLAMEN PLANTS ‘wrecar'strain: 
Medal Strain 
Strong Plants in 3% in. pots, $25.00 per 100 
Trade Price on Application 


BOSTON, MASS. 








Wholesate and Retail 


LIF in need of RELIABLE NURSERY STOCK 
that is well grown, well dug and well packed 


Send to the BAY STATE NURSERIES 
NORTH ABINGTON, MASS. 





Register your name for our 
Wholesale Catalogue of 
FRENCH AND HOLLAND 
BULBS 
Ready Shortly 


Also PERENNIALS for FLORISTS, 
ask for Special Prices. 


J. M. THORBURN & CO. 


53 Barclay Street 
Through to 54 Park Place 


NEW YORK CITY 























WURSERYMEN, FLORISTS, PLANTERS 
RUTHERFORD, NEW JERSEY 


We are subscribers te the Nurserymen’s 
Fund fer Market Development, alse “fay 
It With Flewers” Publicity Oampaign. 








H. HEISTAD 
LANDSCAPE GARDENING 


ROCKPORT, ME. 




















We are Headquarters for the BEST OF EVERYTHING 


VEGETABLE SEEDS 


With our Stock Seed Farm at Grass Lake, Mich., and our growing stations in 
every part of the United States where seeds are grown successfully, all in charge 
of capable and experienced men, we are equipped for and are producing 


PEAS, BEANS, CORN AND VEGETABLE SEEDS 
of all kinds in quantity and of highest quality. 
Glad to quote for present delivery or on growing contract for crop of 1919. 


JEROME B. RICE SEED CO., Cambridge, N. Y. 

















“Seeds with a Limeage”’ 


All Varieties 


Thoroughly tested at our trial grounds, Raynes 
Park, London, England. Send for Catalogue 


CARTERS TESTED SEEDS, Inc., 


166 Chamber of 
Commence Bidg., Boston, Macs. 





‘J. BOLGIANO & SON 


Careful Seed Growers and Seed Distribu- 
tors for One Hundred Years 


WRITE FOR GUR 1918 SPECIAL CATALOGUE 


To Market Gardeners and Fiertsts 
Pratt and Light Sts. BALTIMORE, MD. 


STUMPP & WALTER CO. 
Seeds and Bulbs 


30-32 Barclay Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


SEEDS, BULBS, PLANTS 
JOSEPH BRECK & SONS, CORP. 


* 41-64 North Market Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 























BURNETT BROS. 
Seeds, — Plants 
te. 


92 Chambers St., New York 
Write for our Illustrated Catalog 














W. E. MARSHALL & CO. 
SEEDS, PLANTS ANB BULBS 
Horticultural Sundries 


106 W. 23rd St., NEW YORK 


GARDEN SEED 


BEET, CARROT, PARSNIP, RADISH and 
GARDEN PBA SEED in varicty; alse ether 
items of the short crep of this past season | 
as well as a full line ef Garden Seeds, will 
be quoted you upon application te 


S. D. WOODRUFF & SONS 
82 Dey St., NEW YORK and ORANGE, CONN 








When writing to Advertisers kindly mention Horticulture 


KELWAY & SON 


SPECIALIZE IN 


SEEDS 


(personally selected strains ) 
WHOLESALE ONLY 


Write for Special Prices, Spot or 
Forward 


Only Address, LANGPORT, Eng. 








FREESIA PURITY 


IMPROVED 


00 
MOM. cowccccccscccccces 9.50 
Mammoth Bulbs, 5% to % inch. 15.00 
Large Jumbo Bulbs, % inch... 18.00 


AMERICAN BULB CO. 








172 W. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 











Burpee’s Seeds 


PHILADELPHIA 





BLUE LIST OF WHOLESALE PRICES 
MAILED ONLY TO THOSE WHO PLANT 
FOR PROFIT 


THOMAS J. GREY COMPANY 


SEEDS, BULBS AND 
WHOLESALE AND EETAIL 


Reselected Strains in Seeds. 
Improved styles in Implements 
gue upon application. 
16 So. Market Street 


BOSTON, MASS. 








When writing to advertisers kindly 
mention HORTICULTURE 


Little Ads. That Bring 
Big Returns 


Little Ads. in our Classified Buyers’ Direc- 
tory bring big returns to both advertiser 
Anything wanted by florists, gardeners, 
park and cemetery superintendents, ete., 
can be sold through this medium. 

Don’t fail to read over these Ads. in each 
issue and you may find one or more that 
will prove profitable to you. 
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SOCIETY OF AMERICAN FLORISTS 
AND ORNAMENTAL HOR- 
TICULTURISTS 


A caller, from Western Pennsylva- 
nia, at our Promotion Bureau a few 
days ago, while in conversation regard- 
ing our Publicity Campaign spoke of 
a florist in a neighboring town who 
put into practice a suggestion offered 
in this column recently to the effect 
that by questioning new customers as 
to what prompted them to patronize a 
particular establishment, an idea could 


be formed as to the influence exerted 
by our campaign. The florist was 
greatly pleased with the result. Al- 
most all gave credit to our slogan, 
“Say it with Flowers,” and the maga- 
zine advertising. This is in line with 
the experience of very many others, 
and there is not the slightest doubt in 
the minds of our enthusiastic contrib- 
utors to the Campaign Fund that our 
publicity propaganda is having a simi- 
lar effect in every community through- 
out the land. 

Could the florists better serve them- 
selves and their business than by con- 
tributing to the fund that is the bone 
and sinew of this movement? There 
is no longer the need for proof that 
our campaign is producing what all of 
us have been hoping for so long—in- 
creased consumption of flowers. The 
public everywhere has responded to 
the message “Say it with Flowers.” 
Public men are using the slogan when 
opportunity occurs, and it is given 
publicity constantly in ways un- 
dreamed of by our committees. For 
all of which the trade is or should be 
grateful. 

Did you, Mr. Reader, find your name 
in the subscription list published last 
week in your trade paper? If you did 
not, ask of yourself why. Was it 
through carelessness or negligence on 
your part? Was it because you do not 
believe in the work? Or, maybe, be- 
cause you know so many are subscrib- 
ing and, therefore, your contribution 
would not be missed? In other words, 
you have been willing to “let George 
do it.” Roughly speaking the “George” 
of our subscription list is a composite 
of over 1600 florists who believe in our 
work, and with their money make pos- 
sible the beneficial results we are get- 
ting. But to secure the maximum of 
possibilities our committees need the 
full amount of $100,000 which, at the 
beginning of the year, they set out to 
raise—a small sum indeed to pay for 
a return to be valued at millions of 
dollars. Why not send in your con- 
tribution at once, thus becoming a 
“real fellow,” and removing from your 


conscience the weight which you must 
find depressing? 

It is possible that some of our flor- 
ists are awaiting a personal call from 
one or other of our representatives. 
While we are sure such a visit in the 
majority of cases would be successful, 
this is a vast country, and none should 
hide under such an expectation. Our 
very small corps of representatives is 
doing laudable work. but it is, neces- 
sarily, limited. A special representa- 
tive of our Publicity Finance Commit- 
tee, M. A. Vinson, entered recently the 
thriving town of Flint, Mich. and 
made a 100 per cent clean-up for the 
fund, the town not previously record- 
ing a subscription. The five florists 
there subscribed most cheerfully an- 
nual contributions for four years. 
They all appeared to be waiting for 
someone to come along to explain de- 
tails of the campaign, and then would 
voluntarily say “Of course, we want to 
be in the list. It is a big movement, 
and we all want to be part of it.” 
There are scores of other towns equal- 
ly anxious to take part—but why wait 
for a personal representative, who may 
never arrive? The secretary will be 
delighted to furnish any needed infor- 
mation, and to announce contributions. 

The following subscriptions have 
been received and are in addition to 
those previously announced, annually 
for four years, unless otherwise stated: 


Jos. S. Merritt, Colgate, Md......... 
“% W. Kennedy & Son, Red Bank, 


Seem eee ewer ewer ett eeeeeeeeseees 


8 


Carl ‘Jurgens, Newport, R. oe : 
F. Valentine, New York City, Wie, X96 
Mrs. J. E. Patton, Trenton, Mo...... 
Wm, A, Walton, Oxford,  eeeotaes 
Jos. F. McDonough, Newark, N. oe 
H. H. Rogers, So. Sudbury, Mass.. 
Byron Thomas, Quakertown, Pa.. 
“a Teilmann, Johnsop City, 


See Oe e ee eee eee eeeeeeeeee 


Satin 


H 
a oon 


ao 


LE oe A ee eee ee 10 
Julius Winkler, Hackensack, N. J.. 10. 
Harvy N. Kelley, Boston, Mass...... 10. 
J. H. Playdon, ‘Andover, Mass. 10. 
Meyer & Dramm ow Elmhurst, T.: 25 
M. W. Fink, Elmhurst, Pa 5. 


Henry Wehrman, Maywood, Iii. 
Me pb ERE EOL EEE Eee eee 
Ernst Oechslin, River Forest, Ill.... 
N. Bruns, Chicago, Ill........... 
Mackinaw & LaMunt, Flint, Mich.... 
W. Asman, Port Huron, Mich.... 
then W. Ruff, St. Clair, Mich...... 
Hasselbergs’, Flint, Mich........... 
D. P. Smiths’ Floral Co., Flint, Mich 
Roy M. Smith, Flint, Mich........ 
Evang The Florist, Flint, Mich...... 
Cc. W. Coggan, Battle Creek, Mich.... 


S 


Qtbo 
oO 


hob 
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Levant Cole, Battle Creek, Mich.... 15.00 
B. W. Knibs, Battle Creek, Mich.... 15.00 
Frank E. Hubert, Battle Creek, Mich. 15.00 
Arthur H. Dew, Albion, Mich........ 10.00 
M. & S. L. Dysinger, Albion, Mich... 15.00 
Miesel Bros., Detroit, Mich (add’l).. 5.00 
Chas. Keller, Detroit Mich. (1 year).. 25.00 
Jerome K, Stock, Detroit, Mich...... 25.00 
Asman & Dunn, Detroit, Mich...... 25.00 
American Peony Society............ 100.00 
Previously reported............... 38,592.50 

svn owncta seve + dee cu eibee 39,242.50 


JoHN Younes, Secy. 
1170 Broadway, June 28, 1919. 








MICHELL’S 
PANSY SEED 


Michell’s Giant Exhibition Mixed 


A giant strain which for size of bloom, 
heavy texture and varied colors and 
shades cannot be surpassed. eae tr. 
pkt., 30c.; tr. pkt., 50c.; $00" , $1.25; 
$2.00 per %4 0Z.; per 0Z., 00.” 
GIANT SORTS IN SEPARATE COLORS 

Tr. pkt. Oz. 
40 $2.75 


Azure Blue .........-+++e+08> $0. 
Black Blwe .....scccccccsecs 40 2.75 
Emperor William, blue...... 40 2.75 
Hortensia Red.........ccceee 40 2.75 
King of the Blacks.......... 40 2.75 
Lord Beaconsfield, purple 

violet ree hed tn geoene* pass 40 = 2.75 
Peacock, ue, claret a 

WED  ccccvcccdcscecesocnsece 40 2.75 
Snow Queen, pure white..... 40 2.75 
Striped and Mottled.........- 40 2.75 
White with Eye......--+++++- 40 2.75 
Pure Yellow .......-+++++++: 40 2.75 
Yellow with Eye.......---++- 40 2.75 





HEADQUARTERS FOR 


ASPARAGUS PLUMOSUS NANUS 


1,000 Seeds, $3.50 10,000 Seeds, $30.00 
5,000 Seeds, 15.50 25,000 Seeds, 72.50 








Also all other seasonable Seeds, Bulbs 
and Supplies. 


Send for Wholesale Price List. 


MICHELL’S SEED HOUSE 
518 Market St, Philadelphia 











SEEDS AND BULBS. 
Boddington’s 


128 Chambers St., N. Y. City 











Fer Sale by 
HORTICULTURE PUBLISHING CO. 


Chrysanthemum Manual Elmer 
D Smith .....2.cccccccccecess ss OOM 
The Chrysanthemum. 


a) Merrrrrrerrrrr rrr rrr rrr r ei 


Diek ..... yee re 

ercial Eese Culture. 
Holmes ...cscccccccccceccoscece 
Vielet Culture. Galloway........ 
Greenhouse Construction. ° 
Sweet Peas up te Date. Kerr... 
Plan m, Greenhe 
and Nursery Practice. Kains.. 
Plant Pruning. Kains........... 
Beek ef Garden Pians. 


Land 9 empe 
The Art of Outdoor Rese Grew- 
img. Thomas........-sccecssece 
The Meme Vegetable Garden. 
Vegetable Gardening. FB. L. 
WAtte ccccccccccccccccccccccces 
ea The 


Pripstples of Flericultare. B. A. 
Sd6sVeTTOVSTE VE soeTsoSEve 
Culture. 


eeceeseceeecesee 


f 
Fy 
i 


Aristeerats ef the Garden. Wil- 
ont ‘¢ Opelepedia of Mertical- 
eure, S ifengseraerorch 


PERE GSES SEES SEEE Es 
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FERNS 


Per 100 Per 1000 

BOSTONS ........9% inch $6.00 BO OF 
ROOSEVELTS ... a 6.00 

ITMANI ...... “ 6.50 54.00 

WHITMANI COM- 

PAOPEA ..cccecce = 6.50 55.00 

VERONA ......... ” 6.50 65.00 

TEDDY, JR....... o 6.50 55.00 


Stock all sold until June 1st. 


Order either direct or through 
8S. 8S. Skidelsky & Co., Sole Agents 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


HENRY H. BARROWS, WHITMAN, MASS 


GHARLES H. TOTTY 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
MADISON, N. J. 

















SEED OF 


Sim’s Gold Medal! Pansies 


A fine selection of the best of that 
wonderful strain. If you bape a hg 7 
best don’t fail to get some of t 
% 02., $4.00; % o2., $7.50; ite. gubee 
Cash or satisfactory trade references. 
No C. O. D. shipments 


.. J. REUTER CO. 
PLANT BROKERS 
329 Waverly Oaks Road, Waltham, Mass. 


GLADIOLI 


New Trade List Ready 
JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Inc. 
Flowerfield, L. I., N.Y. 




















CHRYSANTHEMUM 
SPECIALISTS 


ELMER D. SMITH & CO. 


ADRIAN, MICH. 











Snow nee ae 
ove rded_ Certificate of Merit at &. A. 

F. & O, H. New York Convention. And 
100 rn apy ate Sen re for 


™ (esi 


Robert Pyle, Pres. 
We are subscribers to the y thet ws ee 3s Fund 
fer Market Development 














ROBERT DYSART 


GERATTSMED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT 
Simple methods ef correct accounting 
eupedallg efagtsh fee festaty’ ann 

BOOKS BALANCED AND ADJUSTED 

40 STATE STREET .. BOSTON 

Telephone Main 58 








A Card This Size 


Oe ee a 


Yearly Order 
It would Seep your name and your 
spec ty before the whole trade. 
A half-inch card costs only 45c. per 
week on yearly order, 














Hand Picked — Not Machine Threshed. 
WINTER-FLOWERING SPENCER 
and ORCHID SWEET PEAS 
For Greenhouse Use 

If you have been troubled with badly 
mixed Sweet Pea seeds, or immatured 
seed that does not grow, try our hand- 
picked seed. Each pod is picked when 
ripe and matured, instead of pulling up 
the vines and stacking them to cure, 
then threshing them in a machine as 
most growers do. While picking by 
hand the fields get rogued almost daily, 
not only for off colors but Winter- 
flowering plants only, are permitted to 
remain. Machine threshed seed has 
many mixed colors in it because it is 
impossible to clean the machine when 
changing from one color to another. 
Our system of hand-picking and hand- 
pulling does away with rogues and im- 
matured seed. This seed is worth much 
more than others—but our prices are 
about.the same. 

Mrs. A, A, Skach. Beautiful, clear light 
pink. Oz. 75c., lb. $6.00 

Miss Flora Fabing. Pink, some yellow 
and salmon. Oz. 7idc., % Ib. $2.00, 

Ib. $6.00. 

Belgian Hero. Beautiful arenes, rose 
pink. Oz. $1.00, % lb. $2.50 $9.00. 
Rose Queen (Genuine). Best light rose 
pink. Grown heavily by leading Pea 
oo Oz. $1.50, % Ib. $6.00, Ib. 


Morning Star (Genuine). Extra early 
light pink. Long stems. A good one. 
Oz. $1.00, %4 lb. $3.00, Ib. $10.00. 

Yarrawa (Australian). A oy per 
pink. Oz. 75c., % Ib. $2.50. $8.00. 

Mrs. Wm. Sim Orchid. Best ana 
pink. Should not be sold for Rose 
Queen as many do who do not have 
Genuine Rose Queen to offer you. 
Oz. T5e., %4 Ib. $2.50, Ib. $8.00. 

Miss Louise Gude. Large shell pink. 
Oz. $2.00, % 1b. $7.50, lb. $25.00. 

Mrs. Paul Dasha. Very fine clear light 
pink. Oz. $4.00, % lb. $15.00. 

Fordhook Pink. Free blooming pink, 
go lavender. Oz. 85c., %4 Ib 
$2.50, 1 50. 

Fordneok. Rose. Fine rosy carmine, 
long stems, 3 and 4 flowers. Oz. $1.00, 
Y% Ib. $3. lb. $10.00. 

Lavender Orchid. Lavender pink. Oz. 
75e., % 1b. $2.00, lb. $6.00. 

Mrs. Chas. > Zvolanek. “oO 4 
—— . $2.50, % Ib. $10.00 





SWEET PEA SEE 


C. U. LIGGIT, ss sunetin aias. 


For July and Early August 
to December Delivery 


Marquis. Navy blue.. The well known 
grandifiora Le Marquis color in a 
large Pon ta shape. % oz. $3.00, oz. 
$6.00, 144 Ib. $20.00. 

Spanolin. Oz. $4.00, % Ib. $15.00. 

Zvolanek’s Blue. Large bright Blue-Jay 
$20.00 Oz. $2.50, % Ib. $10.00, Ib. 


Christmas Pink Orchid. Bright dark 
rose standard, with Wein wings. Oz. 
$1.50, % Ib. $5.00, Ib. 

Pink and White oo” ee the Blanch 
aay color. Oz. 50c., 4 oz. $1.75, lb. 


Watchung Orchid. Best ~~ white. 
Black seeded. Oz. $4.00, % Ib. $15.00. 

Bridal Veil. Frilled, pure white. Oz. 
T5c., 4 lb. $2.50, Ib. $8.00. 

White Orchid. Large pure white. Oz. 
75e., wi lb. $2.50, Ib. .00. 

Venus. White with pink edges. Black 
seeds. Oz. 75c., lb. $8.00. 

Mrs. M. Spanolin. Curly white. Black 
seeds. Oz. T5c., % lb. $2.50, lb. $8.00. 

Zvolanek’s Red. Large bright scarlet 
ag oa long stems. Oz. $2.00, % 


The Beauty. Fiery Rose red. Improve- 
ment on Orchid Beauty. Oz. $1.00, 4% 
lb. $3.00, Ib. $10.00. 

President Wilson. Magenta, very large 
curly flower. Oz. $1.00, % Ib. $3.00, 
Ib. $10.00. 

Concord Red gg One , 
crimson red. Oz. $1.00, % Ib. $3.00, 
lb. $10.00. 

Early “ae, me Soft pale pink. Oz. 
$1.00, % Ib. $3.00. 

Early usledy. “~~ > of Rose 
pink. Oz. $1.00, 4 1 00 

Early —e Maid. placa pink. Oz. 
$1.00, 4 1 00. 

Early ibis Bell. A rich mauve- 
lavender. Oz. $1.00, %4 lb. $3.00, Ib. 


$10.00. 

Britania. Crimson scarlet, the vines 
being covered all Winter te fine 
large flowers. Oz. $4.00, 4 oz. $12.00, 
Ib. $40.00. 

Zvolanek’s Miss Gertrude Welch. Dark 
shell pink on white ground. Oz. $4. 

% lb. $15.00. 

Rose Queen (Greenhouse Grown). Color 
beautiful shade of pink, produces 
extra long stems and usually four 
flowers per stem. One of the most 
popular varieties on the market. 
Strictly greenhouse seed. Oz. $3.00, 
¥Y% Ib. $10.00, 1b. $30.00 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

















The New 
Hybrid 


IBOLIUM 





HARDY PRIVET 


TO BE SENT OUT IN THE FALL OF 1919. Introducers of Box-Barberry. 
Elm City Nursery Co, WOODMONT NURSERIES, Inc., New Haven, Ct. 


(L. Ibota x Ovalk 
folium) 











When wiiting to advertisers kindly 
mention HORTICULTURE 











JAP LILY BULBS 
FRENCH BULBS 
DUTCH BULBS 


FREESIA, CALLA BULBS, 
Etc. 


FERNS IN FLATS 


Write for F. O. B. 
New York prices 


The Import 


McHUTCHISON & €0., “Acc 


95 Ohambers Street NEW YORK 











E. W. FENGAR 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


147-187 Linden Ave. 
IBVINGTON, XK. Jd. 

















Nephrolepis Norwood 


Best Crested Fern 


4 inch pete, extra heavy, $85.00 per hun- 
dred; 6 inch, 975.00 per hundred. 


ROBERT CRAIG COMPANY, "8™ADEUraI. 





When wtiting to advertisers kindly 
mention HORTICULTURE 
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NURSERYMEN TAKE IMPORTANT ACTION 


Perhaps the most important action 
by the American Association of Nur- 
serymen in convention at Chicago last 
week was the decision to take over the 
Nurserymen’s Service Bureau to be 
run under the direct supervision of 
the Association. It was voted to make 
an assessment of one-fourth of one 
per cent. on the gross sales of nursery 
stock. 

A campaign of education will be un- 
dertaken on a wide scale in order to 
increase the interest in nursery stock 
and to bring about its more intelligent 
and systematic use. 

Another important matter taken up 
was the practice sometimes followed 
of selling stock at trade prices to 
those not in the trade. A resolution 
strongly condemning this practice was 
adopted. It is not improbable that 
drastic measures will be taken if mem- 
bers are found continuing this prac- 
tice. 

The officers elected were J. Edward 
Moon, president; Lloyd C. Stark, vice- 
president; Chas. Sizemore, secretary 
and J. W. Hill, treasurer. 

Retiring president, J. R. Mayhew, in 
his address said: 

“A year ago your executive commit- 
tee engaged the services of Chas. Size- 
more as secretary-traffic manager. One 
of the duties of his office has been that 
of auditing freight and express bills 
of the members, and in the discussion 
of the possibilities of this feature of 
his work with the committee, I stated 
that if the membership would co-oper- 
ate with this new office by filing with 
Mr. Sizemore their old freight and ex- 
press bills, under the proposed plan of 
having 15 per cent. of the claims col- 
lected go into our treasury, 10 per cent. 
to the secretary, and 75 per cent. to the 
member owning the claim, the amount 
designated as the treasury’s funds 
would largely pay the secretary's sal- 
ary. How well my prediction has been 
verified is best told by the figures 
taken from the secretary’s books. on 
June 1. 


“Total claims collected, $7,539.08; 


serving a total of 29 firms and distrib 
uted as follows: Funds returned to the 
members, $5,654.31; funds returned to 
the treasury, $1,130.90; Chas. Size- 
more’s commissions, $753.87. 

“In other words, on June 1 the secre- 
tary’s salary for the year had been re- 
turned to the treasury with the excep- 
tion of $369.10, and only 29 firms out 
of a total of 400 had made use of this 
service. It can readily be imagined 
what the possibilities of this office 
would be if the entire membership 
would use the services offered, which, 
by the way, are cheaper by 10 per cent. 
than the same service offered by audit- 
ing firms generally. I think, gentle- 
men, I could not bring you better evi- 
dence of the possibilities of organiza- 
tion than is shown by this report. 

“Fear was expressed quite generally 
a year ago that many of the larger 
firms would forfeit their membership 
rather than pay the advanced dues, 
and it is gratifying to be able to re- 
port that not only has this not been 
true, but a larger percentage of the 
members have paid their dues under 
the present schedule than on corres- 
ponding dates of recent years. The 
last information coming to my office 
on June 16 was that only 59 members 
had failed to report, and not one of 
these was among the large contribu- 
tors. In view of the fact that quite a 
large percentage of the membership 
has in the past paid their dues during 
the convention, this report is most 
gratifying. The increase of member- 
ship fees and dues over the old sched- 
ule is approximately 100 per cent. as 
a whole, and altogether represents as 
fair and equitable a basis of taxation 
as could reasonably be hoped for. As 
I have already stated, I believe the 
present basis will provide adequate 
funds for taking care of the associa- 
tion’s affairs in a creditable manner, 
and as far as I have been able to learn, 
this basis is, with very few exceptions 
satisfactory to the membership. It is 
not so much a matter, after all, of 
what a thing costs today as it is the 
service rendered, and this is peculiarly 
true of membership in this association. 
This membership can be made worth 
much more than our present schedule 
suggests, and if we do not get “cold 
feet” it will not be many years before 


membership becomes so valuable that 
every eligible nurseryman in the entire 
country will be begging for admittance, 
without regard to the cost. My hope is 
that we may leave the schedule of dues 
where it is and that we may raise the 
standard otherwise until membership 
in the American Association of Nur- 
serymen will represent all that is best 
and nothing that is bad in American 
horticulture. 

The American Association of Nurs- 
erymen has a right to speak for the 
nurserymen of America, and it is the 
only organization in the country that 
has that right. I do not agree with 
my friend, the editor of the American 
Nurseryman, that this association “rep- 
resents one-fifth of the nurserymen of 
this country.” I am cognizant of the 
fact that there are a great many small 
nurserymen who are not members of 
the association, but I feel secure in 
the statement that any action of this 
body represents in a definite way the 
nursery interests of America, for the 
very obvious reason that this member- 
ship represents most probably 90 per 
cent. of the money invested in the busi- 
ness in America, and holds within its 
hands a large majority of the annual 
business in nursery products. This 
position is recognized by all, because 
no other body or individual makes any 
special effort to shape the destinies of 
the nursery business along national 
lines. 

In 1917 your executive and legisla- 
tive committees, anticipating the ac- 
tion of the Federal Horticultural 
Board in regard to plant exclusion, 
brought the whole matter before you 
in their report and asked that you 
direct them, and I hereby remind you 
that you directed your officers by adop- 
ting unanimously the following resolu- 
tion: “Resolved that the executive 
committee recommends that the asso- 
ciation do not approve of the exclusion 
of foreign grown nursery stock, but 
that the subject be referred to the in- 
coming executive and legislative com- 
mittees with power to act.” On page 
128 of the report of the proceedings at 
the Philadelphia convention, after a 
full discussion of the matter, this state- 
ment appears: 

“The resolution recommended for 
adoption by the executive committee 
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being before the convention, there be- 
ing no further discussion, was unani- 
mously adopted.” Now, how does the 
propaganda disseminated at Washing- 
ton by members of this body “that the 
executive committee, through its legis- 
lative committee and counsel, repre- 
sents special and selfish interests at 
Washington rather than the majority 
of the nurserymen of this association,” 
square with the last word you have 
spoken on this subject? You stand 
pledged, by unanimous vote, against 
plant exclusion, and if you have 
changed your mind it is entirely in 
order to rescind your former action. 
Your will in this or any other matter 
is law unto your executive committee, 
and until you delegate authority to 
someone else, let it be understood that 
no individual or corporation has au- 
thority to speak for this association. 
If you are now of a different mind to 
that expressed at Philadelphia two 
years ago, rescind your former action. 

“In dealing with questions of legis- 
lation in general, I firmly believe we 
can make some improvement, and I 
shall make certain recommendations 
to the executive committee thereon 
which I hope may come before you in 
the form of recommendations. There 
is one other thing I want particularly 
to say, and that is that in the minds 
of quite a few of us there is a feeling 
that the interests of the nurserymen 
and our law making bodies are antag- 
onistic, and this, in a large measure, 
is as untrue as it is unfair.” 





COMING MEETINGS. 


Austin, Tex.—Texas State Florists’ 
Ass’n, meeting and trade exhibition, 
July 9 and 10. Louis J. Tackett, Sec’y, 


Austin, Texas. 
Toronto, Can.—Canadian Horticul- 


tural Association convention Aug. 12, 
13, 14 and 15. 


Detroit, Mich.—S. A. F. and O. H. Con- 
vention at Acadia Hall, Aug. 19, 20 
and 21. Secretary, John Young, 1170 
Broadway, N. Y. City. 


Hartford, Conn.—Conn. Hort. Society, 
fall flower show, Sept. 9, 10 and 11. 
Sec’y Alfred Dixon, Wethersfield, 
Conn. ‘ 


New York City.—The American Insti- 
tute and the American Dahlia So 
ciety, exhibition of dahlias in the 
Engineering Building, 26-33 West 
39th St., Sept. 23 to 25. William A. 
Eagleson, 322-324 West 23d St., Sec- 
retary. 

Will secretaries please supply any 
omissions from this list and correct 
dates that have been altered: 





SELLING AND PLANTING 
EVERGREENS 


At the nurserymen’s convention in 
Chicago last week Chas. L, Seybold, 
superintendent of parks at Wilkes- 
barre, Pa., read an important paper on 
“The Growing and Preparation of Ev- 
ergreens and Their Uses in Landscape 
Gardening.” 

He said in part: 

“We know, of course, that all con- 
ifers prefer a well-drained, loamy soil 
that is moderately rich, but most of 
them prefer a light soil that is open 
and porous. 

“If the more delicate and half hardy 
kinds cannot be given such soil, don’t 
plant them. Too far north and in ex- 
posed positions we often find compara- 
tively hardy kinds unable to winter 
through, and, on account of the grow- 
ing season being shorter, the season’s 
growth does not ripen sufficiently to 
pull them through. 

“All evergreens that are not care- 
fully burlapped and kept moist during 
the period of transportation generally 
arrive in a damaged condition, how- 
ever, most of the damage is done by 
careless handling on the part of rail- 
road employes. The trials and tribu- 
lations of the nurseries have been too 
severe during the past few years, but 
better times are coming, we hope. 

“The general public seems to be 
afraid to order evergreens on account 
of the Jarge percentage of losses. It 
is true there are some varieties, espe- 
cially the pines, cedars, some spruces, 
cypress and others that are hard to 
transplant in larger sizes but this diffi- 
culty can be overcome by giving 
preference to such stock that has been 
root-pruned in the nurseries. I have 
seen car lots of pines killed by pro- 
longed trips and careless railroad han- 
dling. Upon examination I found that 
the resinous turpentine-like sap had 
almost petrified in the wood which 
shrivelled up and choked them; they 
became a total loss. 

“IT am sure the sale of evergreens 
could be doubled by inaugurating an 
educational campaign in their behalf, 
for there is nothing growing in mother 
earth that can surpass them in beauty 


and stateliness. In speaking of plant 
value for high class ornamentation 


they are in my opinion in a class to 
themselves. 

“I cannot emphasize too strongly the 
necessity of root pruning evergreens, 
it saves the fine specimens and there 
fore it pays to do it. 

“Every kind of tree, either ever- 
green or deciduous growing to a large 
size, when finally planted out at an 
age of four or five years, and having 
remained one or two years in the seed 
bed and two to three years in the nur- 
sery rows, grows better then, than at 
any other subsequent period. 

“There are many kinds of smaller 
coniferous shrubs and plants that 
should be grown in greater quantities 
some of which have become extremely 
scarce, such as the upright Taxus 
baccata erecta, T. fastigiate or Flor- 
ence Court yew, T. fructu-lutea, a very 
handsome golden fruited, T. canaden- 
sis variegata and the Taxus baccata 
variegata. 

“There are many Thuyas, Biota and 
Thuyopsis of exceptional merit; yuc- 
cas, Japan Holly Mahonias, and Amer- 
ican grown holly work in well to the 
front lines of coniferous borders. 
Hollies should be transplanted in early 
fall with a ball of earth; they will 
make fresh roots before winter and 
will start out good and strong in 
spring with new fibrous roots. 

“As to the proper period of plant- 
ing, I have, under certain conditions 
and very frequently advocated early 
fall planting; a semi-dormant period 
with excellent results, and where new 
growth has well ripened I have given 
early fall planting the preference 

“In case of extreme dryness a thor- 
ough watering or puddling should not 
be overlooked; this will start the plant 
at once into renewed root action and 
will become -well established before 
winter sets in. When the ground is 
slightly frozen a mulch of litter, leaf 
mould, evergreen bough or straw wrap- 
pings will protect your fine specimens 
against dry winds and severe cold. 

“Heavy irregular coniferous borders 
are often planted very dense for mu- 
tual protection, and with the object in 
view of thinning them out later, and 
for immediate effect; unless such work 
is done judiciously by a careful plant- 
er with the creative idea for perma- 
nent effect the job may turn out a fail- 
ure; the various characteristics, sky- 

“These planting sketches can be 
used over and over again with some 
starkness of winter may readily be 
slight alterations to suit certain con- 
ditions. They may show an artistic 
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intermingling of the pyramidal, pen- 
Aulous, globe and prostrated forms, as 
well as the glaucous, bronze, golden 
fully studied before hand; for this 
reason experienced nurserymen and 
landscapers make it a point to keep 
on hand cross-section sketches of pre- 
vious successful plantings. 

line and general effect should be care- 
and variegated varieties. All must be 
judiciously balanced with the much 
greater number of green tints. 

“The smaller city or suburban home 
grounds may be ornamented in the 
same manner on a smaller scale by 
using the many kinds of dwarf and 
other coniferous shrubs and plants. 
It is always of interest to the nurseries 
to note the evergreens that thrive 
best in city yards under certain condi- 
tions such as soil and climate. Buxus 
sempervirens used in bordering beds 
is quite hardy when thoroughly estab- 
lished, but it must be protected from 
wind and sun for two winter seasons 
after planting. Evergreen Privets 
Ligustrum lucidum and L. japonicum 
thrive well under similar conditions, 
these two, however, are not as hardy 
as the Box and Euonymus. The Am. 
Holly (Ilex opaca) is the only true 
and reliable holly. When transplant- 
ing these they should be severly 
pruned, this is generally overlooked. 

Rhododendron beds bordered with 
Pieris alba floribunda, known also as 
Andromeda floribunda, should be used 
and grown more extensively. This is 
a valuable plant for bordering pur- 
poses. Another variety is the P. 
japonica. 

The hardy dwarf Azaleas with their 
deep green foliage and bright flowers, 
the Kalmias and others are good bor- 
der plants for rhododendron and small 
evergreen beds. 

The planting for wind breaks should 
be advocated more than it is, in colo- 
nial times it received more attention 
than it does now. Picea alba, P. ex- 
celsa, Norway Spruce, Hemlock should 
be used more for this purpose, even 
Cypres, Cedars and Siberian Arbor 
Vitaes lend themselves for wind 
breaks, screens and hedges. 

The planting of window and bal- 
cony boxes containing small conifer- 
ous plants should become more gen- 
eral. There has been, however, some 
complaint on the part of some, that 
many plants would have to be re 
placed several times a season to keep 
them looking presentable; then again 
the expense of too frequent re-planting 
at hotels and private homes has caused 
many to discard them altogether. 

This should not be; the remedy is 
readily found in the proper selection. 
Small boxes containing dwarf coni- 


fers and hardy ivys could be designed 
so as to enable the owner to remove 
them from the open to indoors; on the 
order of the Japanese style, thousands 
such boxes can be sold by enterprising 
firms, it will help to popularize conif- 
erous plants. 

Every nursery should have show 
grounds conveniently located near the 
main entrance exhibiting the different 
varieties of evergreens that are cata- 
logued and grown in the nursery. No 
attempt need be made to show land- 
scape effect, as straight rows contain- 
ing good specimens are sufficient for 
convenient inspection by the customer. 
However larger nurseries with plenty 
of space may show samples of groups, 
beds on extensive irregular borders 
with sufficient lawn space to make a 
most attractive exhibit which will 
show off the specimens to better ad- 
vantage, giving the customer an idea 
of how his borders will look when 
planted, group plantings for park and 
cemetery entrances, the screening of 
unsightly and objectionable places, the 
treatment of both small and extensive 
lawns showing at all times an open 
lawn effect. In this manner knowledge 
in tasty landscape gardening may be 
readily imparted to the prospective 
purchaser. Conspicuous labels with 
both common and botanical names will 
help familiarize the worker on the 
Place as well as others with whom 
the nurseryman has to deal besides it 
will save much valuable time in going 
around making selections. 


To make farmsteads more attractive 
is another feature that is receiving 
more attention. The busy farmer of 
course does not care for a formal gar- 
den and trimmed hedges, but he wants 
a plain and sensible ornamentation 
consisting of some larger growing 
trees and evergreens for shade and 
wind break, he may plant hedges as 
do not require any trimming, such as 
hemlock, Siberian and American Ar- 
bor Vitaes, Japan Barberry,, Spi- 
rea Van Houtti, Mock Orange, Tarta- 
rian Honeysuckle, Rosa Rugosa, etc. 
Lilacs for hedges are also desirable, 
provided they are sprayed against the 
ever re-curring scale that affects this 
plant. 

The temporary winter decoration 
and protection with evergreen 
branches and trees in the public 
square parks has been attempted by a 
few cities with great success. The 
public traversing such places by the 
thousands each day approves of it. 

In such sections where there is plen- 
ty of such material close at hand, the 
eliminated and the beauty of a city 
square or park enhanced. Hemlock, 


pines, Mountain Laurel and Norway 
Spruce may be used to cover bare 
spots of ground, also flower beds and 
borders. This may be a profitable 
thing to do in November when we are 
not otherwise busy. 


The question of proper soil for ever- 
greens may thus be answered: I find 
that a soil of good physical texture, 
which means a soft pliable and rea- 
sonably loose soil in which the roots 
may readily forage and which contains 
sufficient organic matter or humus is 
best. In preparing a border for a 
group or for lining out a block of 
evergreens, it is essential to plow or 
spade very deep, or as deep as pos- 
sible. Cloggy, heavy soil should be 
thoroughly worked before plants are 
set. 


We know, of course, that bacterial 
organisms exist in all soils to a great- 
er or lesser degree. They will spring 
into active life and multiply tremen- 
dously. The conditions should be free- 
dom from acidity in which injurious 
organisms cannot exist, an abundance 
of humus. The ideal soil is a rich 
sandy loam but not too strong in ani- 
mal fertilizers nor in chemicals. Such 
a soil carries a higher temperature, is 
naturally well drained, moisture and 
warm air penetrates it more readily 
and enters deeper. Seeds will germi- 
nate quicker and become stronger, and 
cultivating becomes easier. 


I wish to compliment this organiza- 
tion on its splendid work in dissemi- 
nating knowledge in arboriculture, 
general horticulture and forestry. The 
great patriotic services rendered and 
the sacrifices made through the most 
trying times in its history cannot be 
over estimated. 


Careful nomenclature has been ad- 
hered to by our nurserymen, the splen- 
didly gotten up and instructive cata- 
logues have done much to educate the 
public on selections and on practical 
lines. 

In conclusion I wish to say that my 
aim has been to touch upon the cardi- 
nal points that are to be observed in 
the preparation, the use and selection 
of evergreens needed in the artistic 
development of our American parks 
and private grounds; however, I have 
slightly deviated somewhat by adding 
to my paper what I have deemed of 
vital interest and importance to our 
nursery interests and as a nucleus for 
profitable discussion by the many 
bright lights of the profession that are 
here assembled.. I wish to thank your 
committee for inviting me to your 
meeting, and for the signal honor to 
have me prepare this paper for you. 
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It is a point worth bearing in mind that 
Fall nearly all the most important varieties of 
lawn _ grasses for lawns, golf courses and park seed- 
seeding jing are in short supply. That means that 
gardeners and other buyers will need to place 
their orders early if they are to do any seeding the coming 
fall. In recent years an increasing number of experts has 
come to realize the advantages of fall sowing. August 
and September are often among the best months of the 
year for lawn making, and as this kind of work was 
largely neglected during the war, it is probable that it 
will be taken up with renewed vigor this season. 


It is worthy of note that the conventions so 

Outlook far held this season have shown that all the 
for horticultural interests of the country are 
flowers coming back strong, now that the war is 
over. The demand for flowers seems to have 

been increased rather than diminished by war-time con- 
ditions. This has surprised some people, but the truth 
is that flowers proved to be one of the best antidotes of 
the war horror. Flowers brought dying soldiers back to 
life. They soothed the sufferings of the wounded and 
assuaged the grief of those in distress. Soldiers abroad 
learned the love of flowers which characterize the people 
of Europe. When they came back they gave more at- 
tention to the flowers of the homeland than ever before. 
All this has been reflected in the prosperity of flower 
growers and retail dealers. The demand for nursery 
stock has proved far greater than expected. It has been 
difficult for some time to buy plants of garden roses, ex- 
cept in a few varieties. Many plantsmen have sold di- 
rect to the public instead of to the trade. There has 
been a tremendous call for gladioli and dahlias. Flower 
boxes are coming back into favor and even the big stores 
and business houses are resuming the custom. The one 
thing that is calling considerable agitation is the prac- 
tice of department stores in selling cheap plants. This 
is a matter which will have to be taken up very seriously. 


Fallacious Reasoning 


“FOR A GREAT AMERICAN HORTICULTURE” 


“A More Beautiful and a More Fruitful America Lies 
Just Ahead—The Public Looks to the Nurserymen 
of This Country to Produce It—Interest in 
American Propagation Already Awaken- 
ing—Federal Aid Is Assured—Steam 
On —“Two Bells” — Throttle 
Open—For America First!” 

The above is the bombastic heading of a four page 
pamphlet which last week came into my hands as doubt- 
less it did to those of many others. The pamphlet I find 
is largely made up of “extracts” from recent issues of the 
American Nurseryman, Rochester, N. Y., which extracts 
with rare exceptions laud Quarantine No. 37. Glancing 
through it casually one gathers that this much discussed 
measure is the very thing the nurserymen of America 
have been praying for—that it will boom their business 
by excluding foreign competition—that it will keep out 
all plant pests and “should have been done before.” 
Many of the “extracts” are signed but the most careful 
scrutiny fails to reveal the names of many of the leading 
nurserymen of the country. Maybe this is an oversight 
on the part of the compilers of the pamphlet! Substitu- 
tion is the nostrum mostly recommended. It is to be 
“ap to salesmanship of the trade to see that a demand 
is created for the changed product.” The tastes and 
desires of the purchaser are not brought into considera- 
tion. If he can’t find what he wants he is to be cajoled 
into buying something else. His money is to be secured 
come what may. 

One man thinks that geraniums may take the place 
of azaleas; that pansies may take the place of bulbous 
stock. Evidently so long as the sales are good nothing 
else matters. A Minnesota firm thinks that thousands 
of lilacs will be handled by the American nurserymen. 
They admit having a good stock of French lilacs on hand 
—“some three or four thousand in fact, and in our re- 
tail trade these will last us quite a while, possibly, we 
‘think, until some modification of Quarantine No. 37 
has been made so that we will be able to import them 
again from France. If not we will begin to propagate 
them—budding the different varieties.” Obviously they 
are either optimistic of an early modification of Quar- 
antine No. 37 or their sale of lilacs is not a brisk one. 

After a careful reading and digestion of its statements 
I do not find this pamphlet convincing. Quite the con- 
trary. I find its reasoning fallacious, selfish in spirit 
and quite opposed to the views of the many nurserymen 
I have talked with since my return to this county from 
the Orient some three months ago. If those responsible 
for this pamphlet imagine that they are going to stock 
American gardens with such material as that commonly 
seen in so many American nurseries they are much mis- 
taken. Garden art in America is advancing and calls 
for the best of everything the world possesses and it will 
be satisfied with nothing less. Neither this pamphleteer, 
nor the Federal Horticultural Board, nor the American 
Nurseryman and its proteges are going to dictate what 
shall and what shall not be grown in American gardens. 
The common sense, knowledge and tastes of the pro- 
prietors of these gardens are going to settle this ques- 
tion. As Quarantine No. 37 now stands it is both 
invidious and ridiculous. All who have the real in- 
terest of American horticulture at heart should not rest 
until it is repealed and its place taken by a fair and con- 
structive measure which will safeguard all interests. 

E. H. WILSON. 
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NEWS AND COMMENT 





AMERICAN SWEET PEA SOCIETY. 


At the eleventh annual exhibition 
and convention of the American Sweet 
Pea Society in the American Museum 
of Natural History, New York City, on 
June 21 and 22, all the officers were 
re-elected, as follows: President, Geo. 
W. Kerr, Doylestown, Pa.; vice-presi- 
dent, Edwin Jenkins, Lenox, Mass.; 
secretary, William Gray, Newport, R. 
I.; treasurer, Wm. Sim, Cliftondale, 
Mass. Two new directors were elected, 
James Stuart, Mamaroneck, N. Y., and 
E. C. Vick, New York. 

A memorial resolution on the death 
of Wm. J. Stewart, of Boston, was 
passed, and a copy ordered sent to the 
family of the receased. 

An invitation to hold the next exhi- 
bition and meeting in Boston was read 
and considered, and was finally re- 
ferred to the executive committee for 
action. 





ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

After an illness of several weeks, 
during which time two severe opera- 
tions were necessary, John Dunbar, as- 
sistant superintendent of parks, and 
one of the most widely known author- 
ities on plants and shrubs in the coun- 
try, returned to his duties with the 
park department on Saturday, June 
28th. He is at present engaged‘in 
leading the attack of the park depart- 
ment on the Tussock moth which is 
now making its appearance, though 
not nearly as numerous as in form«r 
years. Mr. Dunbar stated this morn- 
ing that while the pest was in the 
city, the cases were isolated and that 
the park department was examining 
all trees in the city and destroying all 
signs of the moth. 

Business during the past week has 
been fairly good. Graduation of both 
high and public schools have helped to 
clear stock which is plentiful with the 
exception of White Rose and White 
Peas. There has been such a heavy de- 
mand for wedding bouquets that other 
flowers had to be substituted. Roses 
are plentiful in Ophelia, Sunburst 
Maryland, Wards, and some good 
American Beauties are on the market. 
Some good St. Joseph Lilies have ar- 
rived on the market and are in good 
demand. Carnations are of very poor 
quality. Lily of the Valley are scarce. 
Good Delphinium are seen. Some Peas 
are somewhat scarce, the outdoor ones 
were almost ruined by the heavy rain 
during the past week but which saved 
thousands of dollars worth of crops 


and flowers. Good corn flowers, Calen- 
dulas, Gladioli, coreopsis, out door 
Snapdragon, Sweet William and Zin- 
nias are among the garden flowers. 
Good ferns are reaching the market. 
eT erase 
OBITUARY. 
George Ladley. 

George Ladley, for many years su- 
perintendent and grower for William 
Swayne, Kennett Square, Pa., passed 
away June 24th. aged 48 years. He 
was highly respected by all who knew 
him and leaves a fine record behind 
him. Mr. Swayne feels his loss keenly 
and almost feels like selling out the 
place now that his big man is gone. 

eRe ere open 
NEWPORT FLOWER SHOW. 

An excellent flower show was held 
in the Convention Hall at Newport, 
R. I., Wednesday of last week. It was 
primarily a Rose Show, but some very 
fine sweet peas were shown, in the fol- 
lowing varieties; Hercules, pink; King 
Edward, red; Constance Hinton, white; 
Royal Purple; Helen Lewis, salmon 
pink; Florence Nightingale, heliotrope; 
King Manuel, maroon. There was also 
a good display of orchids and a credit- 
able exhibit of hardy perennials and 
vegetables. Mr. A. J. Fish of New Bed- 
ford, Mass., repeated his Boston suc- 
cess with climbing roses. He was 
awarded a silver medal for his collec- 
tion of 75 vases, also first prize for 24 
vases, 3 sprays in each, all different 
named varieties. Some handsome hy- 
brid teas were shown, the yellow varie- 
ties attracting special attention. 





NEW ENGLAND. 

Charles L. Howe, florist, of Dover, 
N. H., has sold his business to John 
Massingham. Mr. Massingham will 
continue the business along the same 
line successfully operated many years 
by Mr. Howe, whose little store has 
grown to be one of the largest, best 
known and most prosperous in New 
England. The same staff of reliable, 
efficient workmen will be retained by 
the new proprietor. ‘ 

The Hartford, Conn., Florists’ Club 
at a meeting at Harry Bond’s restau- 


‘rant last night decided to have the an- 


nual club outing this year at Lake 
Compounce, July 19. The committee 
is H. Miller, Paul Hubbard and Robert 
Marchant. Hartford and Cromwell 
will have a bowling match. Robert 
Cawte of Bloomfieid, was elected a 
member. 


Miss Laura Junior has entered the 
employ of Nicholas, the florist, at 
Springfield. 

The engagement is announced of 
Miss Clara M. Shannon of Auburn, Me., 
to Herbert Edgar Seavey of Bangor. 
Mr. Seavey is a graduate of Bangor 
high school class of 1915, and is now 
associated with his father, G. S. 
Seavey, as gardeners and florists and 
is well known in both social and busi- 
ness circles. 

One of the largest church weddings 
of the month of June in Worcester, 
Mass., was that of William L. Luby 
and Miss Anna T. Portle, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Jeffrey T. Portle of 29 
Shamrock Street, which took place in 
St. Ann’s Church. The Rev. John B. 
Farrell performed the ceremony. Mr. 
Luby is a member of the firm of Esta- 
brook & Luby, florists, 537 Main street, 
Worcester. 





AMERICAN GLADIOLUS SOCIETY. 

The tenth annual meeting and exhi- 
bition of the American Gladiolus So- 
ciety will be held in the Arcadia 
Auditorium, Detroit, Mich., during the 
next convention of the Society of 
American Florists and Ornamental 
Horticulturists, August 19, 20 and 21. 
Complete information regarding the 
exhibition will be published in the 
premium list which will appear soon. 
It is hoped all growers may make 
their plans to attend this meeting. 

A. C. Brat, Secy. 





THE BEST CLIMBING ROSES. 


This is not the time for planting 
roses but now is the opportunity for 
making up your bit for next fall or 
spring planting. One of the most com- 
plete of the private collections of 
climbing—as well as other sections of 
the rose family—is that of Samuel 
S. Pennock at Lansdowne, Pa. He has 
thirty-five named varieties of climbers 
and has given them all close study. We 
cannot give his comments on each va- 
riety in our limited space but we have 
got his views as to the best ten out of 
the thirty-five; also the best five—for 
those who cannot find room for more 
than five. The varieties follow: 

Mrs. M. H. Walsh, Dorothy Perkins, 
*Lady Gay, Elizabeth Zeiglier, Climbing 
Killarney, Climbing Lady Ashtown, Yellow 
Rambler, **Dr. Van Fleet, Mary Lovett, 
Wichmass, Paul’s Carmine Pillar, Alida 
Lovett, **Paul’s Scarlet Climber, Moschalk 
Alba, **Bess Love’ *Hiawatha, **Ameri- 
ean Pillar, Aviator Bleriot, Tausendschon, 
**Excelsa, Dark *Tauscendschon, Climbing 
American Beauty, Alberic Barbier, Mrs. 
Flight, White Dorothy Perkins, Philadel- 
phia Rambler, Babette, Minnehaha, *Silver 


Moon, Purity, Paradise, Maid Marion Vel- 
shenblau, Shower of Gold, Gardenia. 


The double cross indicates the five 
and these added to the single cross 
makes the ten. G. C. W. 
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Maurice Fuld has departed from the 
beaten track in his little magazines, 
“Flower Lore” and “Vegetable Lore,” 
each of which is gotten out once a 
month and contains no advertising. It 
is evident that Mr. Fuld personally 
writes practically all of the material. 
It would be impossible to mistake his 
peculiar style. Much which he says is 
probably of much interest to amateurs, 
but occasionally he is led astray. In 
the June number, for example, he 
quotes a subscriber as saying: 

“T have a cure for rose bugs. I dis- 
covered that the chickens running in 
a garden where roses bloom entirely 
exterminate the bugs, even jumping 
for them when the roses were high. 
Now if you trim a rose bed according 
to directions in “Flower Lore” and let 
the chickens in where the roses are, 
you will soon get rid of the burs. The 
plan would also save feeding the chick- 
ens beef scraps.” In commenting upon 
this suggestion Mr. Fuld remarks: 
“If this should be found effective, 
every rose grower will hail with de- 
light this discovery, and it would pay 
even if we have to borrow the neigh- 
bor’s chickens to do it.” 

Probably the trouble with Mr. Fuld 
is that he is out of his element when 
talking about chickens. Every poultry 
grower who has had any experience in 
this line knows that when chickens 
feed heavily on rose bugs the result 
is usually fatal. A report which has 
just come from the experiment station 
at Storrs says that within twenty-four 
hours after a week-old chick has eaten 
fifteen or twenty rose bugs, death will 
result. More bugs will kill older chick- 
ens, and it is not until the birds are 
nine or ten weeks old that the rose 
bug diet will be found safe. It is 
claimed that death is due to a poison 
in the bodies of the rose bug, and not 
because their scaly legs scratch and 
irritate the chick’s crop, as people 
sometimes suppose. 





It is an interesting announcement in 
the English papers that a regular 
guide is to be employed at Kew gar- 
dens, This guide will escort visitors 
about the grounds, pointing out to 
them the features of special interest 
and answering questions. This is in 
line with the growing appreciation 





shown by the public of plants and 
shrubs to be found in public gardens. 
Something of that kind is needed at 
the Arnold Arboretum, in Boston, and 
elsewhere throughout the country. 
Visitors, especially amateurs, are like- 
ly to miss much that is valuable and 
important if they are obliged to de- 
pend wholly upon labels. All too often 
these labels contain only the botanical 
names, which mean nothing to the lay- 
man. Where a guide is out of the 
question, a carefully arranged guide 
book, sold at a nominal price, would 
perhaps prove an acceptable substitute. 





The new campanula Minna Gehring 
is now blooming in my garden. It is 
a very distinctive plant and profuse 
with its flowers. Its one fault is the 
habit which its blooms have of hiding 
their charm by hanging pendant. If 
they stood out straighter they would 
show off much better but they make a 
good display as it is. This campanula 
is a natural hybrid which was origin- 
ally found in the garden of Dr. 
Gehring in Maine. 





NEW YORK FLORISTS’ SPECIAL. 

The party which will take the New 
York Florists’ special to Detroit, via 
Buffalo, with a side trip to Niagara 
Falls, and boat trip across Lake Erie 
to Detroit, for the Convention, Aug. 
19-21, is assuming good proportions, 
and bids fair to be the largest delega- 
tion attending any of the conventions. 
The following have already made reser- 
vations: 

President and Mrs. Kessler. 

Mr. and Mrs. F. H. Traendly. 

Mr. and Mrs. A. L. Miller. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Canning. 

Mr. and Mrs. Curt Thimm. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Miesem. 

Mr. and Mrs. R. Wittman, 

Mr. and Mrs. C. H. Totty and Miss 


Mr. and Mrs. A. M. Herr and Irving 


Mr. and Mrs. J. A. Manda and friend. 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard Vincent, Jr., 
and friend. 

Messrs. John G. Esler, A. M. Hen- 
shaw, J. H. Fiesser, John Scheepers, 
Peter Gerlaird, C. W. Scott, Roman J. 
Irwin, P. W. Popp, A. T. DelaMare, (2) 
J. H. Pepper and Lord & Burnham 
Company (2). 

Many others have expressed inten- 
tions to join the party, but it is highly 
important that early reservations of 
berths be made as the list must close 
ten days ahead of departure. 


A New Campanula 
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CLEMATIS MONTANA RUBENS. 


One of the most attractive of the 
numerous climbing plants sent from 
China by Mr. B. H. Wilson is the pink 
form of the old garden favorite, Clem- 
atis Montana. When first flowered in 
Europe some twelve or fourteen years 
ago it was at once recognized as an 
important and beautiful addition to 
the hardy garden and I venture to pre- 
dict it will be very popular in this 
country when it can be obtained in 
quantity. During the latter part of 
May and the early half of June in the 
vicinity of New York one may see 
good specimens and when care is 
taken in selecting the position the 
masses of pink flowers produce a de- 
lightful effect. It is particularly well 
‘adapted for growing on columns sup- 
porting a structure or over a balus- 
trade or where a light and graceful 
‘climber is required, and I think it is 
undoubtedly true that this Clematis in 
company with many others appre- 
‘ciates having their roots protected 
from the sun by other plants. Clema- 
‘tis montana rubens may be raised 
from seed and while the resultant 
plants will show considerable diversity 
‘of color, all will be desirable. 

A. E, THATCHER. 





PROVENCE ROSES. 

A rose by any other name would 
smell as sweet, yet what a wealth of 
association there is to the names of 
‘flowers. The pink weigela and white 
syringa blossomed in my grandfather’s 
garden. Diervilla was an unknown 
name and Philadelphus would have 
suggested the City of Brotherly Love, 
but I delighted in the fragrance of the 
syringa while tying up in the corner 
of my handkerchief the dark brown 
strawberry blossom, little thought I 


‘then of its being a Calycanthus fiori- 


dus, but I enjoyed its fragrance while 
nibbling the aromatic leaves of the 
mint. 

It was a pretty fancy of Mary Wil- 
kins Freeman to write the story of the 
different flowers. If I were to charac- 
terize these crisp red roses I would 
liken them to a group of merry chil- 
dren in freshly starched dresses with 
laughing eyes and curly gold hair, for 
there is such a fresh brightness about 
them so different from the tea roses in 
their satiny lustre, while that big hy- 
brid perpetual suggests a very Beau 


‘Brummel. Yet the stories which these 


lovely red roses fold away among their 
petals are not all of happy childhood’s 
day, for they are the flowers which the 
Huguenots, driven from their homes 
in France, took with them to England. 
Then the English colonists brought 
them here. Today they are found 
growing around the old deserted 
houses of Vermont and New Hamp- 
shire. In our gardens they are known 
as the Sunakee roses, their roots came 
from a cellar near that beautiful blue 
lake, life and thought had gone away 
but left the roses. Had some of them 
been taken from there to a distant 
home on the prairies? Had they been 
gathered in the olden days for the 
daughter’s wedding, or for the younger 
girl’s graduation from school? 

They have multiplied in our gardens 
sending up new suckers each year, 
blossoming both in sunshine and in 
shade. The rose itself is very beauti- 
ful with its dark green foliage, seldom 
attacked by aphis or by beetle, and 
its cherry red petals opening out to 
show a wealth of golden stamens. 
Gathered for the house they keep their 
dainty crispness. But cut the buds if 
you want your enjoyment of them to 
linger. M. R. Case. 

Weston, Mass. 





ANCHUSA MYOSOTIDIFLORA. 


Lovely as a ground cover is the:low 
anchusa myosotidiflora which keeps 
its forgetmenot blue flowers from 
June to September. The tall anchusas, 
Dropmore and Italica, have vanished 
from my garden but the myosotidifiora 
blooms on and increases, covering the 
ground where it was planted. It in- 
creases by spreading its roots through 
the soil and sending up fresh shoots 
from them. At Hillcrest it grows in 
a warm half-shady place and in a cool 
shady spot by our wood road. It has 
begun to blossom just as the flowers 
of the true myosotis afte changing 
into seed. The delicate sprays of 
blossoms have the pink’ buds and yel- 
low eyes of the true myosotis. They 
grow on stems from eight to ten 
inches high. We cover them with 
leaves through the winter and they 
were not harmed by the cold weather 
of 1917 and ‘18. By growing the 
anchusa myosotidifiora one can appar- 
ently have lovely blue forgetmenots 
all summer. 

M. R. Case. 


LAWNS AND LAWN-MAKING. 
By George C. Watson. 


The making of a good lawn starts 
long before the sowing of the lawn 
grass seed. I appreciate the impor- 
tance of good lawn grass seed, but I 
appreciate still more the foundation 
of a foot deep of good soil; and when 
I say a foot deep of good soil I don’t 
mean the kind you dig out of the cel- 
lar, 10 or 20 feet below the surface, I 
mean the surface soil, which is the 
only soil that’s got any fertility. This 


surface soil matter is the first thing 
that must be understood. Those who 
have been brought up on the farm 
(like the writer and other seedsmen) 
know all about it, and think, naturally 
enough, that everybody else ought to 
know, but they don’t. Most of us who 
have not been brought up on the farm, 
I have found by an experience of 
thirty-five years behind the seed coun- 
ter, think that soil is just soil, and one 
soil is just as good as another in which 
to grow grass or anything else! No, 
the top soil is the only kind. It may 
have taken a million years to accumu- 
late on the surface, and yet you let 
your house-builder bury it under the 
excavations from your cellar, and then 
wonder why the grass seed doesn’t 
thrive. The writer would prefer not 
to dwell on the point; it seems so in- 
fantile. Yet on that one point most of 
the failures fundamentally hinge. Few 
amateurs realize that grass needs just 
as good soil as celery or cabbage. 
Many of them seem to think grass will 
grow on rocks. 

So then, it will be understood that, 
when we say a foot deep of good soil, 
it means top soil from some old farm 
land, and not cellar-diggings. 

Furthermore, after you have your 
foot of good top soil, add five pounds 
of bone-meal or ten pounds of sheep 
manure to each space 10 by 10 feet. 
The reason for using bone-meal or 
sheep manure rather than the ordi- 
nary barnyard manure is that the lat- 
ter is apt to be full of weed seeds. 


Killing Weeds. 

And speaking of weeds brings us to 
another point: All soils will bring 
forth more or less surface weeds the 
first year. George Troup, superinten- 
dent of the park system of the city of 
Buffalo, gave it as his opinion that all 
ground intended for a lawn should be 
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Maurice Fuld has departed from the 
beaten track in his little magazines, 
“Flower Lore” and “Vegetable Lore,” 
each of which is gotten out once a 
month and contains no advertising. It 
is evident that Mr. Fuld personally 
writes practically all of the material. 
It would be impossible to mistake his 
peculiar style. Much which he says is 
probably of much interest to amateurs, 
br* occasionally he is led astray. In 
the June number, for example, he 
quotes a subscriber as saying: 

“T have a cure for rose bugs. I dis- 
covered that the chickens running in 
a garden where roses bloom entirely 
exterminate the bugs, even jumping 
for them when the roses were high. 
Now if you trim a rose bed according 
to directions in “Flower Lore” and let 
the chickens in where the roses are, 
you will soon get rid of the burs. The 
plan would also save feeding the chick- 
ens beef scraps.” In commenting upon 
this suggestion Mr. Fuld remarks: 
“If this should be found effective, 
every rose grower will hail with de- 
light this discovery, and it would pay 
even if we have to borrow the neigh- 
bor’s chickens to do it.” 

Probably the trouble with Mr. Fuld 
is that he is out of his element when 
talking about chickens. Every poultry 
grower who has had any experience in 
this line knows that when chickens 
feed heavily on rose bugs the result 
is usually fatal. A report which has 
just come from the experiment station 
at Storrs says that within twenty-four 
hours after a week-old chick has eaten 
fifteen or twenty rose bugs, death will 
result. More bugs will kill older chick- 
ens, and it is not until the birds are 
nine or ten weeks old that the rose 
bug diet will be found safe. It is 
claimed that death is due to a poison 
in the bodies of the rose bug, and not 
because their scaly legs scratch and 
irritate the chick’s crop, as people 
sometimes suppose. 





It is an interesting announcement in 
the English papers that a regular 
guide is to be employed at Kew gar- 
dens. This guide will escort visitors 
about the grounds, pointing out to 
them the features of special interest 
and answering questions. This is in 
line with the growing appreciation 


. 


shown by the public of plants and 
shrubs to be found in public gardens. 
Something of that kind is needed at 
the Arnold Arboretum, in Boston, and 
elsewhere throughout the country. 
Visitors, especially amateurs, are like- 
ly to miss much that is valuable and 
important if they are obliged to de- 
pend wholly upon labels. All too often 
these labels contain only the botanical 
names, which mean nothing to the lay- 
man. Where a guide is out of the 
question, a carefully arranged guide 
book, sold at a nominal price, would 
perheps prove an acceptable substitute. 





The new campanula Minna Gehring 
is now blooming in my garden. It is 
a very distinctive plant and profuse 
with its flowers. Its one fault is the 
habit which its blooms have of hiding 
their charm by hanging pendant. If 
they stceod out straighter they would 
show off much better but they make a 
good display as it is. This campanula 
is a natural hybrid which was origin- 
ally found in the garden of Dr. 
Gehring in Maine. 


NEW YORK FLORISTS’ SPECIAL. 


The party which will take the New 
York Florists’ special to Detroit, via 
Buffalo, with a side trip to Niagara 
Falls, and boat trip across Lake Erie 
to Detroit, for the Convention, Aug. 
19-21, is assuming good proportions, 
and bids fair to be the largest delega- 
tion attending any of the conventions. 
The following have already made reser- 
vations: 

President and Mrs. Kessler. 

Mr. and Mrs. F. H. Traendly. 

Mr. and Mrs. A. L. Miller. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Canning. 

Mr. and Mrs. Curt Thimm. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Miesem. 

Mr. and Mrs. R. Wittman. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. H. Totty and Miss 
Totty. 

Mr. and Mrs. A. M. Herr and Irving 
Herr. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. A. Manda and friend. 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard Vincent, Jr., 
and friend. 

Messrs. John G. Esler, A. M. Hen- 
shaw, J. H. Fiesser, John Scheepers, 
Peter Gerlaird, C. W. Scott, Roman J. 
Irwin, P. W. Popp, A. T. DelaMare, (2) 
J. H. Pepper and Lord & Burnham 
Company (2). 

Many others have expressed inten- 
tions to join the party, but it is highly 
important that early reservations of 
berths be made as the list must close 
ten days ahead of departure. 





A New Campanula 
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One of the most attractive of the 
numerous climbing plants sent from 
China by Mr. EB. H. Wilson is the pink 
form of the old garden favorite, Clem- 
atis Montana. When first flowered in 
Europe some twelve or fourteen years 
ago it was at once recognized as an 
important and beautiful addition to 
the hardy garden and I venture to pre- 
dict it will be very popular in this 
country when it can be obtained in 
quantity. During the latter part of 
May and the early half of June in the 
vicinity of New York one may see 
good specimens and when care is 
taken in selecting the position the 
masses of pink flowers produce a de- 
lightful effect. It is particularly well 
adapted for growing on columns sup- 
porting a structure or over a balus- 
trade or where a light and graceful 
‘climber is required, and I think it is 
undoubtedly true that this Clematis in 
company with many others appre- 
‘ciates having their roots protected 
from the sun by other plants. Clema- 


‘tis montana rubens may be raised 


from seed and while the resultant 
plants will show considerable diversity 


‘of color, all will be desirable. 


A. E, THATCHER. 





PROVENCE ROSES. 

A rose by any other name would 
smell as sweet, yet what a wealth of 
association there is to the names of 
flowers. The pink weigela and white 
syringa blossomed in my grandfather’s 
garden. Diervilla was an unknown 
name and Philadelphus would have 
suggested the City of Brotherly Love, 
but I delighted in the fragrance of the 
syringa while tying up in the corner 
of my handkerchief the dark brown 
strawberry blossom, little thought I 
then of its being a Calycanthus flori- 
dus, but I enjoyed its fragrance while 
nibbling the aromatic leaves of the 
mint. 

It was a pretty fancy of Mary Wil- 
kins Freeman to write the story of the 


‘different flowers. If I were to charac- 


terize these crisp red roses I would 
liken them to a group of merry chil- 
dren in freshly starched dresses with 
laughing eyes and curly gold hair, for 
there is such a fresh brightness about 
them so different from the tea roses in 
their satiny lustre, while that big hy- 
brid perpetual suggests a very Beau 


‘Brummel. Yet the stories which these 


lovely red roses fold away among their 
petals are not all of happy childhood’s 
day, for they are the flowers which the 
Huguenots, driven from their homes 
in France, took with them to England. 
Then the English colonists brought 
them here. Today they are found 
growing around the old deserted 
houses of Vermont and New Hamp- 
shire. In our gardens they are known 
as the Sunakee roses, their roots came 
from a cellar near that beautiful blue 
lake, life and thought had gone away 
but left the roses. Had some of them 
been taken from there to a distant 
home on the prairies? Had they been 
gathered in the olden days for the 
caughter’s wedding, or for the younger 
girl’s graduation from school? 


They have multiplied in our gardens 
sending up new suckers each year, 
blossoming both in sunshine and in 
shade. The rose itself is very beauti- 
ful with its dark green foliage, seldom 
attacked by aphis or by beetle, and 
its cherry red petals opening out to 
show a wealth of golden stamens. 
Gathered for the house they keep their 
dainty crispness. But cut the buds if 
you want your enjoyment of them to 
linger. M. R. Case. 

Weston, Mass. 





ANCHUSA MYOSOTIDIFLORA. 


Lovely as a ground cover is the:low 
anchusa myosotidiflora which keeps 
its forgetmenot blue flowers from 
June to September. The tall anchusas, 
Dropmore and Italica, have vanished 
from my garden but the myosotidifiora 
blooms on and increases, covering the 
ground where it was planted. It in- 
creases by spreading its roots through 
the soil and sending up fresh shoots 
from them. At Hillcrest it grows in 
a warm half-shady place and in a cool 
shady spot by our wood road. It has 
begun to blossom just as the flowers 
of the true myosotis afe changing 
into seed. The delicate sprays of 
blossoms have the pink’ buds and yel- 
low eyes of the true myosotis. They 
grow on stems from eight to ten 
inches high. We cover them with 
leaves through the winter and they 
were not harmed by the cold weather 
of 1917 and ’18. By growing the 
anchusa myosotidiflora one can appar- 
ently have lovely blue forgetmenots 
all summer. 

M. R. Case. 


LAWNS AND LAWN-MAKING. 
By George C. Watson. 


The making of a good lawn starts 
long before the sowing of the lawn 
grass seed. I appreciate the impor- 
tance of good lawn grass seed, but I 
appreciate still more the foundation 
of a foot deep of good soil; and when 
I say a foot deep of good soil I don’t 
mean the kind you dig out of the cel- 
lar, 10 or 20 feet below the surface, I 
mean the surface soil, which is the 
only soil that’s got any fertility. This 


surface soil matter is the first thing 
that must be understood. Those who 
have been brought up on the farm 
(like the writer and other seedsmen) 
know all about it, and think, naturally 
enough, that everybody else ought to 
know, but they don’t. Most of us who 
have not been brought up on the farm, 
I have found by an experience of 
thirty-five years behind the seed coun- 
ter, think that soil is just soil, and one 
soil is just as good as another in which 
to grow grass or anything else! No, 
the top soil is the only kind. It may 
have taken a million years to accumu- 
late on the surface, and yet you let 
your house-builder bury it under the 
excavations from your cellar, and then 
wonder why the grass seed doesn’t 
thrive. The writer would prefer not 
to dwell on the point; it seems so in- 
fantile. Yet on that one point most of 
the failures fundamentally hinge. Few 
amateurs realize that grass needs just 
as good soil as celery or cabbage. 
Many of them seem to think grass will 
grow on rocks. 

So then, it will be understood that, 
when we say a foot deep of good soil, 
it means top soil from some old farm 
land, and not cellar-diggings. 

Furthermore, after you have your 
foot of good top soil, add five pounds 
of bone-meal or ten pounds of sheep 
manure to each space 10 by 10 feet. 
The reason for using bone-meal or 
sheep manure rather than the ordi- 
nary barnyard manure is that the lat- 
ter is apt to be full of weed seeds. 


Killing Weeds. 

And speaking of weeds brings us to 
another point: All soils will bring 
forth more or less surface weeds the 
first year. George Troup, superinten- 
dent of the park system of the city of 
Buffalo, gave it as his opinion that all 
ground intended for a lawn should be 
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Michell’s Recleaned Grass Seeds 


For Putting Greens, Fairways, Bunkers and Teeing Spaces, and in fact for every purpose, are immed- 
iately recognized by authorities to be of a superior quality. 
Many varieties of grass seeds are short in supply—better cover your wants now. 
August, September and early October are the right times to sow grass seeds. 


Write for large illustcated catalog and list of satisfied golf club clients. 


MICHELL’S SEED HOUSE, 


618 MARKET STREET; 
PHILADELPHIA 














“fallowed” one summer before sowing 
the grass seed. By that. he meant 
that after plowing; harrowing, raking 
and smoothing, the land should be left 
idle. If this be done, in a couple of 
weeks up will come the crop of surface 
weeds. Hoe them. By and by, an- 
other crop. Hoe them, also. Late in 
the summer there will be another, but 
very thin this time. Hoe them out, 
too. And then your ground will be 
ready for the lawn grass seed, and 
there will be no kick about the weeds 
supposed to have come in the grass 
seed that was sown, 

But the average man or woman 
can’t wait that long. They want to 
have a green lawn in a month, weeds 
or no weeds. And we are with them. 
But don’t blame the seedsman for the 
weeds. They are not in the seed but 
in the soil. 

Now then, having got your ground 
well drained, plowed, harrowed and 
smoothed, with a foot of good top soil, 
well manured, and all inequalities such 
as rocks, roots and stones cleared off 
you are ready for the seed. The 
seed to use is the best kind of seed 
that the experience of all the great ex- 
perimenters from the Hortus Gramin- 
eus Woburnensis down to Faunce de 
Laune, Flint, Lawson and Barron 
can tell us about. 


Something About the Best Grasses. 

Nearly every seedsman says his mix- 
ture of grass seed for lawns and pleas- 
ure grounds is the “perfect” mixture, 
but perfect lawn grass seed for all pur- 
poses has not yet been found, and 
never will be found. So when a seeds- 
man talks that way, he talks in a 
Pickwickian sense. 

Many good gardeners tell us that a 
mixture is unnecessary. The Ken- 
tucky Blue Grass is all that is neces- 
sary to make a perfect lawn. This is 
so far true that seedsmen have now 
come to make this grass (Poa praten- 
sis) the foundation of their lawn form- 
ulas. The reasons for adding other 
varieties to the Poa pratensis are va- 
rious, one of the principal being that 
this fine species does not stand our hot 
summers so Well as some others, and 
also because it does not reach its full 
development until the third year. Then 
again, it will not do as well as will its 
cousin, Poa nemoralis (Wood Meadow 
Grass) under the shade of trees. 

Comes another condition: On an 
upland where the soil is light, there is 
nothing better than the Sheep’s 
Fescue, fortified with some of the 
more tender sorts that can shelter un- 
der its wing. 

For a tennis-green or golf-course, or 
for any piece of grass where there is 


much walking over, Crested Dog’s Tail 
and Hard Fescue should always be 
used in good liberal proportions along 
with the other sorts. Some species 
start earlier in the spring than Ken- 
tucky Blue, and some continue later in 
the fall. Sweet Vernal is greatly val- 
ued on account of its early growth. 
Creeping Bent (Agrostis stoloni fern) 
is a valuable permanent species, es- 
pecially where the land is at all in- 
clined to be wet or fundamentally acid. 
In New England and along the Atlan- 
tic seaboard this grass is often sown 
alone to make a lawn, and it is includ- 
ed in liberal proportions in making up 
a good Lawn Mixture. 

To make a good putting-greer, only 
two varieties ought to be used: Fes- 
tuca tenuifolia and Cynosurus crista- 
tus. 

To make a good grass for shady 
places, use Poa nemoralis and Festuca 
rubra as a foundation, then make up 
the balance with good lawn grass mix- 
ture. 

To make the outlying links, the 
cheaper kind of seeds will do, as no 
fine turn is required. Timothy, 
Orchard, Red Top, etc., will be all 
right, and are less expensive. 

For a terrace, use sod, three years 
old, grown from a good Lawn Grass 
mixture. 
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“The Telegraph Florist” 
Member of Florists’ Telegraph Delivery 


124 TREMONT ST. 
BOSTON 























A. T. BUNYARD 


NEW YORK 


413 Madison Ave. at 48th Street 
I GUARANTEE SATISFACTION 
RA ERA ER rT. BD. A. 


Quality and Reliability 




















—_ 
G. E. M. STUMPP 


761 Fifth Ave. 
NEW YORK CITY 
Member Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Asse. 


DANKER 


Albany, New York 











The best of F. T. D. Service always 








77 we Fisk 
Park St. Bestes 


~ DARDS— FLORIST 


Eetablished at N. E. Cor. of Madison A: 
and 44th St., New York, fer 44 Years 


QUALITY, SERVIOE, FAIR PRICES 
Members ef Fiorists’ ae Delivery 


War x Saving . 

















BUY WAR 
SAVING STAMPS 


HIGH GRADE PLANTS 
For Retail Stores a Specialty 


ASK FOR LIST 
THOMAS ROLAND, Nahant, Mass. 


EAST ORANGE, N. J. 
SMITH, The Florist 


ont Rg 3 by ene 2 Dest, et 
uth Orange, alse Ridge, Ment 
= aeons tana’ Ay = New Yerk. 














Flowers by Telegraph 


Leading Retall Florists Listed by 
Towns for Ready Reference. Orders 
transferred by telegram or otherwise 
to any of the firms whose address Is 
here given will be promptly and prop- 
erly filled and delivered. 


Albany, N. Y.—Danker. 

Boston—Thos. F. Galvin, 1 Park St. 
Boston—Penn the Flerist, 124 Tremont St. 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—Wilsen, 3-6 Greene Ave. 


P | aera N. Y.—8. A. Andersen, 440 Main 


— N. Y.—Palmer’s, 304 Main 8&t. 
ing ae J. Smyth, Michigan 


p\. an 
Pace O.—J. M. Gasser Ce., Bucilid 
ve, 





Cleveland, O0.—Adam Graham & Sons, 
5523 Buclid Ave, 


Pett as ts 0.—Kneble Bres., 1836 W. Mth 


Cleveland, 0.—The Smith & Fetters Ce., 
T3%5 Buclid Ave. 


Denver, Col.—Park Fleral Ce. 1648 
Broadway. 


Detroi Mich.—J. Breitmeyer’s Sens, 
corner Srotwar and Gratiet Ave. 


Bast Orange, N. J.—Simith, The Fierist. 


Fall River, Mass.—Warburten, 406 New 
Bosten Rd. and 36 N. Main &t. 


Kansas City, Me.—Samuel Murray, 1017 
Grand Ave. 


New Bedford, Mass.—Murray the Florist, 
232 Union St. 


New ati Clarke's Sens, 2139- 
2141 Broadway 


New York—A. T. Bunyard, 413 Madisea 
Ave., at 48th St. 


New York—Dards, N. B. corner 44th St. 
and Madison Ave. 


Pal Yerk—G. B. M. Stumpp, 761 Fifth 


New York—Kottmiller, 428 | a go Ave. 
and 49th St., also Vanderbilt 


New York—Max Schling, ae be" 5th Ave. 
Omaha, Neb—Hess & Swebods, 14 
Farnum 8&t. 


Philadelphia—F. M. 136 So. 52nd 
t., 13 So. 60th St., 212 B, Ae Girard Ave. 


Philadelphia—Chas. H. Grakelow, Broad 
St. at Cumberland. 


Providence, R. 1I.—Johnsten Bres., 38 
Dorrance 8t. 


ot. jou, Mo.—Fred C. Weber, 4826-28 


gyre N. Y.—¥. B. Pier- 
son Co. 


Toronto, Can.—J. H. Dunlop, 8-19 West 
Adelaide St. 
Ph ers nth D. C—Gude Bres., 1214 F 


Washington, D. C.—George H. Cooke, 
Connectient Ave. and L St. 


Worcester, Mass.—Randall’s Flower vind 
22 Pearl St. 
THE 


i@ FLORIST 


‘Member F. T. D. Service 
23 2 Union Street :: New Bedford, Mass. 















Cor. Broadway and Gratiot Aves. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Artistic Designs . . . 
High Grade Cut Blooms 


We cover all ceed 
e Michigam peinte and 





ef Ohie, Indiana and Caandéa. 
Association. 
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GUDE BROS co. 
8234 F 8STew 
W4SEDrCTOu pe 


GUDE BROS. CO. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Member Florists Telegraph Delivery 


























WILSON BROOKLYN 


» ant a — Ave. NEW YORK 
Member Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Asse. 
Phones, Prospect 6800-6861-€802 


DELIVERIES IN NEW YORK, BROOK- 
LYN and LONG ISLAND 








The Best at 


FLOWERS The Lowest 
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“I SERVE” 
The Largest Popular Priced House in 
Philadelphia 


F. M. ROSS 


Send orders to 
186 So. 52nd Street, Philadelphia. 
Other Stores 
18 So. 60th St., 212 BE. Girard Avenue 


PHILADELPHIA 


Member Florists’ Telegraph Delivery 
Orders from all except members ef 








the F. T. D. must be accompanied by 
remittance. 











When wtiting to advertisers kindly 
mention HORTICULTURE 
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Member Flevists’ Telegraph 
Delivery Association 





CHICAGO 


Michigan Ave. at Sist Street 


Send Yeur Orders te 


WILLIAM J. 





SMYTH 


Prompt Auto Delivery 
Service 








Randall’s Flower Shop 
HABBY L. BANDALL, Prepeister. 
Member Filertew’ Telegraph Delivery 


S. A. ANDERSON 


440 Main St., Buffale, N. Y. 
ANDERSON service menne fresh, sturdy 
Qeeck aad prompt deliveries in BUFFALO, 
LOCKPORT, NIAGARA FALIS and 
WESTERN NEW YORK. 

Member Fleriste’ Telegraph Delivery 


HESS & SWOBODA 


FLORISTS 
Telephones 1501 and L 1588 
14165 Farnum St. 


OMAHA, NEB. 











KNOBLE BROTHERS 
Member Florists’ Telegraph Delivery 
We are well equipped to handle 


your orders. 
1896 W. 9th Street CLEVELAND, 0. 








THE SMITH & FETTERS 69. 


738 Euclid Avenue 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 





Flewers of Every Kind in Season 














PHILADELPHIA 
CHAS. H. QRAKELOW =.7-0. 


Everything in Flowers 
Broad Street at Cumberland 


The Park Floral Co. 


B. E. GILLIS, President. 
E. P. NEIMAN, Secretary. 
Member Florists’ Telegraph Delivery 


DENVER, COLORADO 











Little Ads. in our Classified Buyers’ Direc- 
tory bring big returns to the advertiser. 
Anything wanted by florists, gardeners, 
park and cemetery superintendents, etc., 
can be soli through this medium. 

Don’t fail to read over these Ads. in each 
issue and you may find one or more that 
will prove profitable to you. 








*K 
IN THE 


National Capitol 


pom Ags ce tad 
GEORGE H. COOKE 


Commestiont Ave. and L St. 
% WASHINGTON, D .O. 


CLEVELAND 
A. GRAHAM & SON 


$823 Euclid Ave. 
Wil take geed care ef your erders 


Members oy F.T. D. Association. 
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KANSAS CITY 


Transfer Your Orders te 


SAMUEL MURRAY 


1017 Grand Avenue 


“sreleertae” 


DAVID CLARKE’S SONS 


Deliver orders from any part of the coustry te 


New York City 


Write er Telegraph 
2139-2141 Broadway, - New York 
Telepheme 1552-1553 Columbus 


KOTTMILLER, Florist 


426 Madison Ave. and 49th %., New 
York. Also Vanderbilt Hotel 


Telephone, Murray Hill 783 
Nut-of-towm Orders Solicited. Lecatien 
Central. Persona] Attenticn. 


Member F. T. D. Asso. 


Providence, Rhode ‘sland 
Johnston Brothers 


LEADING FLORISTS 
38 Dorrance Street 


Member Fieriste’ Telegraph Delivery 
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Service 
Nothing Better 


ee 


785 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
“Says It With Flowers’ 





ST. LOUIS, MO. 


FRED C. WEBER 
4326-28 Olive St. 


Member Florists Telegraph Delivery Association 
NOTICE INITIALS. We have one store oniy 





THE J. M. GASSER COMPANY, 


CLEVELAND 


Euclid Avenue 


The Far-Famed Flowers of 


TORONTO 


Delivered em mail or 
ee cL ee 


JOHN H. DUNLOP 


8-10 West Adelaide &. - TORONTO, ONT 














When Writing to 
Advertisers Please 
Mention 
HORTICULTURE 


























HILL’S EVERGREENS 
pa Bee Bs FOR OVER Sy Aoeney 


TUE D. WL NURSERY ¢6. 
Bvergreem Specialists. Largest Grower 
im Americn 
BOX 414, DUNDES, IL. 


I. HYMOFF 


Dealer in 
TWINE OF ALL KINDS 
Seconds and Cotton Shee Twine 


260 Devonshire Street BOSTON, MASS. 
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COMING EXHIBITIONS. 


July 5-6, Boston, Mass.—Exhibition 
of sweet peas of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society. Wm. P. Rich, 
secretary, Horticultural Hall, Boston, 
Mass. 


August 9-10, Boston, Mass.—BExhibi- 
tion of gladioli and phlox by Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society. Wm. 
P. Rich, secretary, Horticultural Hall, 
Boston. 

September 9-11, Hartford, Conn.— 
Fall flower show of the Connecticut 
Horticultural Society. Alfred Dixon, 
secretary, Wethersfield, Conn. 

September 11-14, Boston, Mass.— 
Dahlia, fruit and vegetable exhibition 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ciety. Wm. P. Rich, secretary, Horti- 
cultural Hall, Boston. 


September 16-17, Ardmore, Pa.—DHx- 
hibition of dahlias, outdoor cut flowers 
and vegetables of the Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society. David Rust, 
secretary, 606 Finance Building, Phila- 
delphia. 


September 18-19, Providence, R. I— 
Dahlia show of the Rhode Island Hor- 
ticultural Society. E. K. Thomas, sec- 
retary, Kingston, R. I. 

September 23-25, New York—Dahlia 
exhibition under the auspices of the 
American Institute of the City of New 
York and the American Dahlia Society 
at the Engineering Society building, 
25-33 West 39th street. Wm. A. Engle- 
son, secretary board of managers, 322 
West 23rd street, New York. 





HOW TO KILL AN ORGANIZATION. 
By Theodore Olpp. 


1. Miss as many meetings as you 
can. 

2. If you are a member don’t think 
of attending. 

3. If you do attend, be sure to find 
fault with the officers and fellow mem- 
bers. 

4. Decline all offices, as it is easier 
to criticise than do things. 

5. Get sore if you are not put on 
a committee. 

6. And if put on, fail to act. 

7. If the chair asks for your opin- 
ion, be sure to keep silent, but later 
tell others what should have been 
done, 

8. Do as little yourself as possible, 
and when others roll up their sleeves 
to help things along, howl because 
the clique is running things. 

9. Delay in paying your dues as 
long as you can and delay answering 
all requests. 

10. Never bother about getting new 
members; let George do it.—Market 
Growers’ Journal. 








WHO IS WINNING THE FIGHT — YOU OR 
YOUR PLANT ENEMIES? 


Kill the Plant Lice and Parasitic Fungi Spores on Trees, 
Shrubs, Flowering Plants, Vegetables, Palms, Bay 
Trees, Exotic Plants, Etc., Poultry, Animals, Etc. 


sy le 


A Combined Contact Insecticide and Fungicide —- Ready for 
Immediate Use — In Very Convenient Form. 


At Your Dealer or Direct—Go to Your Dealer First 
DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET FREE 
ADDRESS : 


COOK & SWAN CO., Inc. 


148 Front Street. Dept. H. NEW YORK, U. S. A. 
BOSTON OFFICE 141 MILK STREET, GEORGE H. FRAZIER, Manager. 
Live Longer, Live Better - Eat More Fruit and Vegetables 
Say It With Flowers 




















IF You Want Anything from Boston Get Ik 
From Hemry M. Robinson & Co. 
Fer Safety Place Your Orders With Us 


HENRY M. ROBINSON & OOo. 
2 Winthrop Square and 32 Otis Street, BOSTON, MASS. 

















J. A. BUDLONG 


184 North Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 


Wholesale Growers of Gut Flowers 


ROSES, CARNATIONS 


AND ALL OTHER SEASONABLE STOCK 
Shipping orders have most careful attention always 


WILLIAM F. KASTING Co. 


Wlrhoclesaliece Ficrists 
5@8-670 WASHINGTON STREET - BUFFALO, N. Y. 


WE WANT MORE SHIPPERS 


We hens o pumenemn a ‘Ss 2 ees 
ecods cur supply. This a Remon ‘e have every re 
abundant means steek consigned te us. 














111 W. 28th %t., NEW YORK 
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HK. E. FROMENT 
Wholesale Commission Florist 
Cheice Cut Flowers 


New Address, 148 West 28th St.. NEW YORE 
Telephemes: 2200, 2201, Madison Square. 


—WM. P. FORD— 
Wholesale Florist 
107 W. 26th Street, NEW YORK 


Telephone 5335, Farragut. 
Call and inspect the Best Bsetablisment 
in the Wholesale Flower District. 














_ WALTER F. SHERIDAN 


Wholesale Commission Dealer in 


CHOICE CUT FLOWERS 


133 West 28th Street, New York 
Telephone—iets-8683 Madison Square 


= 














GEO. C. SIEBRECHT 
WHOLESALE FLORIST 
'O® WEST 28th ST 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 
enone {$98 | FARRAGUT NEW YORK 


E.G.HILLCO. 


Wholesale Florists 
RICHMOND, IND. 


Wiense mention Meriteuiture whem writing. 











REED @ KELLER 


122 West 25th St., New York 


Florists’ Supplies 


We manufacture all our 


Metal Designs, Baskets, Wire Werk & Novelties 
and are dealers in 
Decorative Giessware, Growers and 
Florists’ Requisites 








THE KERVAN CO 














WILLIAM H. KUEBLER 


Brooklyn’s Foremost and Best 
WHOLESALE COMMISSION HOUSE 


A» Firet Class Market for all CUT FLOWERS 


28 Willoughby St.. Brooklyn, N. ¥. 





When writing to advettisers kindly 
mention HORTICULTURE 
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HENRY M. ROBINSON CO. OF NEW YORK 


WHOLESALE FLORISTS 


SS-S7 West 26th Street 


MAURION L. GL.A86, Treaserer 
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The House for Quality anal Service 
ZECH & MANN 
War We are Whaloaste Fleciato Doing 


30 East Randolph Street, CHICAGO 





WICHIGAN CUT FLOWER 
EXCHANGE, Inc. 


eee Raa 
Hardy Fancy Fern Our Specialty 
264 RANDOLPH ST. DETROIT, MICH. 





CRITICISMS OF PLANT QUARAN- 
TINE. 


Restrictions entirely uncalled for 
and eliminations made sweeping and 
universal by ignorance is the way the 
recent ruling of the Federal Horticul- 
tural Board at Washington appears to 
the firm of Henry A. Dreer of Philadel- 
phia. In a circular issued in protest of 
the drastic regulations the firm calls 
attention to what the quarantine will 
mean not only to dealers but to the 
public. 

The Philadelphia Ledger also quotes 
J. Otto Thilow of the Dreer store as 
follows: “The ruling is entirely too 
sweeping. It was made sweeping by 
ignorance. The members of the board 
thought roses were imported with soil 
clinging to them. They did not seem 
to realize the quarantine will exclude 
from our country a great many choice 
plants and shrubs. Most of them we 
will not be able to reproduce here, for 
we do not have suitable climatic condi- 
tions. We cannot bottle the climatic 
conditions of other countries and 
spread them around plants we desire 
to develop here. 

“The whole thing was launched 
upon us very suddenly and very dras- 
tically. There was no real need of it. 
For the last fifty years roses have 
been examined and fumigated both be- 
fore they left European countries and 
before they were permitted to enter 
here, and all agricultural products 
have been treated in the same way. 

“The members of the board are too 
entomological. There is not one real 
horticulturist on it. What they should 
have done was to have made the regu- 
lations concerning inspection and fu- 
migation more drastic. But, as it is 
now, not a thing that Belgium grows 
can enter here. Ground which is 
brought from Europe as ballast for 
vessels is dumped at Girard Point in 
the sunlight, where any number of 
things might develop, and no one says 
a word about it.” 





For All Flowers in Season Call on 


THE LEO NIESSEN CO. 


1201 Race St. Philadelphia, Pa. 














EDWARD REID 
WHOLESALE FLORIST 
1619 - 21 Ranstead St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHOICE BEAUTIES, ORCHIBS, VALLEY, ROSES 
and all Seasonable Varieties of Cut Flowers 


Wied Toric 


W. J. GOWEE, Berlin, i. Y. 


10,200...08.25 50,000...99.7%5 Sample tres. 
Wee sale by dashes 








GEORGE B. HART 


WHOLESALE FLORIST 
24 Stone St., Rochester, N.Y. 








BOSTON FLORAL 
SUPPLY CO. 


WHOLESALE FLORISTS 
DEALERS IN 


Cut Flowers & Evergreens 


Manufacturers, Exporters and 
Importers, Preservers of Cycas 
Office, Salesrooms and Shipping Dept. 
15 OTIS ST. and 96 ARCH ST, 
BOSTON, MASS, 

Phone, Main 2574-3525 


Unknown customers kindly give refer- 
ence or cash with order 

















(CUT FLOWER BOXES 


EDWARDS FOLDING BOX CO 


MANUFACTURERS 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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ON OIL. co 


pCTICIbE’ 


Gave your plants and trees. Just 
thing for ouse and outdoor = 





Destroys y Bug, Brown and White 
Scale, Thrips, 
& BS ps, Red my , we and 


ni ete., wi 
injury to’ ys and without mo 
ted iasecheas wis proton’ tage a 
our crops S _— ravages on 
“poisonous and ha user 
and Rant. an ey and 
a s have used it with wonderful 
Destroys Lice in Poul 
Fleas on Dogs and all Domeotin Pom 
a =. c wash for dogs and other 
; eves . 
water 96 to 80 —- . ae Dilute with 
3 Pint, 50e.; Quart, 90. 
ica Can binoee 10 Galle — & Gal- 
Directions en package. — 


LEMON OIL COMPANY 
Dept. $. 420 W. Lextagton St, Detimere, td. 
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World’s Oldest and Largest 
Ma if 


nufacturers 0 


FLOWER POTS 
WwHy? 


A. H. HEWS & CO., INC. 
Cambridge, Mass. 








CAMBRIDGE NEW YORK 





side. Can't twist and break 
the glass in ‘iriving. Galvan- 
ized and will not rust. No 


rights or lefts 
The Peerless Glazing Point 
ited. Noothers like 








F. 0. PHHRCE CO. 


expansion and contraction. Putty becomes 
hard and brittle. Broken glass more easily 
removed without breaking of other glass 





as ocenre with hard putty Lasts longer 
‘than putty. Bary to apply. 


Ue y a 
IZARN 


BRAND 


CONCENTRATED PULVERIZED 


MANURE 











The Recognised Standard Insecticide. 
A spray remedy for green, black, white fy, 
thrips and soft scale . 

Quart, $1.00; Gallem, $3.50. 
FUNCINE 


For mildew, rust and ether blights affect- 
ing flowers, fruits and vegetables. 
Quart, $1.09; Gallen, $2.50. 


VERMINE 


For ee] worms, le worms and other 
worms working in t soll. 
Quart, $1.00; Gallen, $3.00 
SOLD BY DEALERS. 


Aphine Manufacturing Co. 


MADISON, N. J. 











CYPRESS GREENHOUSE STOCK 


PECKY CYPRESS STOCK 
HOT BED SASH 
Ask for Circular D and Prices 


THE A. T. STEARNS LUMBER COMPANY 


NEPONSET, BOSTON 














THE PUBLICITY CAMPAIGN. 
The success of our campaign is be- 
lieved to be phenomenal. It is not 
only within the observation of florists, 


it is talked of in many other lines of 
industry. Our slogan “Say it with 
Flowers,” is said to have a “punch” 
that is to be envied—just the right 
thing not mandatory, but so strongly 
suggestive. Are we taking full .ad- 
vantage of it? There’s the rub. We 
know that we are not, for the reason 
that too many florists are not suffi- 
ciently wideawake to lend a helping 
hand in spreading it. Our commit- 
tees, officers and many of our enthu- 
siastic members have “worked like 
beavers,” for a year and a half, in- 
cessantly, in an effort to make all 
florists see the wisdom and far-reach- 
ing effect of our Publicity Campaign, 
but there are some “logs” on which 
teeth as yet have failed to leave a 
mark. While it is felt that this labor 
has not been lost, it is fervently hoped 
that response will materialize very 
quickly now. How much nicer it 
would be were those whom we are 
obliged to designate “non-subscribers” 
would voluntarily send in the sub- 


scriptions we know they are prompted 
to make, rather than wait until a per- 
sonal representative should call upon 
them. 

To be obliged to cease effort simply 
for the reason that the requisite funds 
were not forthcoming would mean 
nothing less than disaster. Our regu- 
lar and persistent reminder to a for- 
getful public has worked wonders for 
the florists’ trade. We must keep the 
work going and you, Mr. Nonsubscrib-, 
er, surely will not refuse to share 
in the expense. Think of Mr. Murray’s 
generosity and farsightedness. Think 
of the many liberal-minded and level- 
headed business men whose names and 
generous contributions appear in our 
subscription list, which has been, and 
will again in a few days be sent broad- 
cast among the trade, and decide 
whether you cannot follow their lead. 
If you want to be stingy, let your 
stinginess show in some other direc- 
tion, don’t refuse to put your mite into 
the palm of the hand which is helping 
your business so much—your business 
just as much as that of anyone else. 


JOHN YOUNG, Sec. 
1170 Broadway, June 28, 1919. 
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HOW TO KEEP SWEET PEAS IN 
FLOWER 

Many people grow their plants well 
until August is well advanced, when 
they begin to get into an unsatisfac- 
tory condition, and their ‘blossoming 
period comes to an untimely end. All 
this may be avoided if a little atten- 
tion is given to the plants. Immedi- 
ately deterioration is noticeable in the 
quality of the flowers, all blooms and 
seedings should be removed, thus con- 
centrating all the energy of the roots 
on the development of the growth of 
the plants. The soil should be forked 
over round about the clumps or down 
the side of the rows, and the plants 
given a copious application of water, 
to be followed immediately by manure 
water. This will stimulate the growth 
and if nitrate of soda at the rate of 
half an ounce to a gallon of water be 
applied subsequently, growth will be 
of a very satisfactory character, and 
a new lease of life be given to the 
plants. Should the weather continue 
hot, it is a good plan to syringe over- 
head with clear water in the late after- 
noon or evening, this also contributing 
to their well being. In very open and 
exposed situations, it is a good plan 
also to mulch both sides of the rows, 
or round about the clumps of the 
Sweet Peas. In some cases, where the 
plants appear to be so bad as to be be- 
yond recovery, the grower should not 
despair. By adopting drastic measures 
it is possible to make even the most 
unpromising plants render a good ac- 
count of themselves for some little 
time to come. It is a good plan in such 
circumstances to cut back the plants 
to two-thirds of their height, applying 
water and mulching, as advised earlier. 
It is astonishing what a wonderful 
yield of new growths will respond to 
this treatment of the plants, and we 
know of Sweet Peas that have blos- 
somed well into the autumn where 
these measures have been adopted. 
Those who desire to maintain the dis- 
play in their gardens for some time to 
come may adopt either of the methods 
above suggested with every confi- 
dence.—Gardening Illustrated. 





INSTRUCTION IN GARDENING 


Practical instruction is offered in 
vegetable, flower and fruit gardening, 
greenhouse and nursery practice, to- 
gether with lectures, laboratory, field 
and shop work in garden botany, Z00- 
logy, pathology, landsca —— soils, 
plant chemis and "related ects. 

The curriculem, is planned for the 
oc of any persons who would 

ap yor or fitted to 
be cuperintenden of estates or parks. 
Students may be  gamations at any time. 

Circulars ther information will 

be mailed on application. 


The | New | York Betanical Garden 


NEW YORK O©FY 

















NEW YORK QUOTATIONS PER 100. To Dealers Only 


Last Part of Week | First Part of Week 
ending June 28 | beginning June 30 














1919 1919 
20.00 tO 3§.00 15.00 tO 9§.0¢ 
12.00 %@ 20.00 10.00 to 7 
2.00 tO £0,00 2.00 te .oc 
3.00 tO 30.00 3.co to 15,00 
2.00 to 6.00 2.00 te 6.00 
3.00 tO 25.00 3.co tO 20,00 
° 2.00 te 10,00 2.00 te 8,00 
eccccccccccce PPP PTTTTTTTTTTT TTT 3.00 to 8.00 1.00 t6© 3.60 
Cattloyas-+++scsccee-seccccccecccccccscssenre: sacsesssesssssouseess | $0.00 tO 50.00 | 2§,00 tO £25.00 
Lilies, oe oe esseceeencecceccecerssssssesereees eee 10,00 tO 12.00 | 1§,00 = 20,00 
eoccee che cecececcocccenoseesesccgocescosee oe ceccep 0D secece: | vebece eoccee 
Lilies, Specioeum- 2.00 to 16.00 8.00 to 12.00 
4:00 to 6,00 1.00 tO 3,00 
| 2,00 to 6.00 6.00 to 15.00 
| 8.00 to pd 1.co to 82.00 
} go to 10 to go 
| §.00 to a5:00 2.00 tO 3.00 
| 2,00 to co 1.00 tO 4,00 
| eeccees tO eecese z,.00 to 2.00 
eeccccccegceres Cevcccccveccvcoccscccce oovcese evenness... 1 SR ee. One 1,.e0 tO 2,00 
pa ny oa eee LR ik ie RRS sehen "ts eoces ecccccccccece eeccece | -75 to 2.00 1.00 to 2.00 
M Raa ae | 2.00 tO 2.00 .25 to 1.00 
eoccccce 6.co tO 25.00 g.00 tO 25.00 
ocvcee coco 75 tO 1.25 «go to ‘78 
Gladioli.-...---++ = " 6.00 to 19.co 4.00 to 6,00 
Plumoous, & Sprem (100 bunches) cecccccccoescccccccs - | 1§.00 tO 30,0¢ | 1§.00 to 25,00 











WHOLESALE FLOWER MARKETS — T*4°F PRICES — is" SEALERS ONLY 


BOSTON ST.LOUIS 
July 2 Jume 30 jane 30 








35-00 | §0.00 tO 60,00| 30.00 to 
20,00 |25.00 tO 40.00) 20.08 to 
6.00 | 5.00 tO 15.00] 5.00 to 
18.00 | 3.00 tO 15§.00| 10.00 to 
6.00 | 3.00 to .€0} 3.00 to 
to 0| t0.ce to 25.00 

8.00 | 2.00 to 6,00] 3.00 to 
2.00 | 2.00 tO 3,00] 4.00 te 
75.00 |50.00 10 75.00] 50.0e to 
25.00 | 90,00 tO 25§,00| 20.09 to 

to 

to 





Sssssssssss 
8 
wo 
® 





Speciosum --------- eocccseese ececccccccccsess| 8.00 20.00 | «+++ tO seeees seccce CO w cece . 
coe tO #¢€.00 |15.00 t0 8§.00) 20,00 25.08 
to 4.00] 6.00 to 10,00] 10.00 0 432.00 
to 20.00 |10.00 to 14.00] 8.00 to 10.00 
to 12.00 | 2.00 to 4.00] 8,00 to 10,00 
tO 1.00 | eeeeee tO seseee 5.00 to 6.08 
to 2,00 | 2,00 to 00} 2,00 tO 3.00 
to 4.00] §.00 to .00 ge to 75 
TO 4.00 | veeeee CO coveee| covnee TO -cevee 
to 4.00| 2.00 t0 4.00) 3.00 tO 4,00 
to 1.00 20 to 5° 50 tO 1,00 
to 4.00] 1.00 tO 2,00 so to 7s 
tO 25.00 | -+++-- tO eevee +| 30.e0 to 40,00 
to 1.50 |10.00 tO 12.50) 1.09 tO 1.§0 
to 25.00 | 8.co to 10.00|/ 8.0c tO 12.00 
to §0.00 | 25.00 tO 75,.00/ 50.00 to 60.00 

















WHOLESALE FLOWER MARKETS — T®APE PRICES Fst OPALERS ONLY 

















| CINCINNATI GO BUFFALO PITTSBURG 
| June 30 une 30 June 3 June 30 
Roses ’ a 
Am, Beauty, Special....---+-+++++ | 40.00 to 50,00 |5@,.00 to 60.00| 30.00 to 40,00) 48,00 t0 50.06 
72 - ‘ancy and Extra..... 30.00 tO 3§.00|35.00 tO 40.00} 20,00 tO 30,00] 18.00 to 25.00 
4 “ No, 1 and culls.....++ | 8.00 tO 20,00|12,00 tO £9.00] 3.00 tO 10,60} 10,00 tO 1§.00 
Russell, Hadley, .--+++eecseseeees 8.00 %0 19.00 5.00 t0 30.00] 6.co t@ 10.Co 6.00 %0 20,00 
Taeent Ward..... seyeveeeet***| 9,00 0 10,00| §.00 tO 15.00/ 3.00 tO 8.00) 4,00 tO 12,08 
to 15.00| 5.00 te 25.00| 3.c0 tO 10,c0|/ 6,00 to 12.08 
to 10.00 | §.00 to 1§.00/ 1,00 to 2.5¢| 6,00 to 12.00 
to 3.00| 6.00 to 12.00] 2,00 tO 3.00) 4.00 tO 10,00 
to 75.00 |60.00 to 80.00] 73.00 to 85,00) 1¢0.00 to 125,00 
to 20.00 |15.00 tO 20.00|/15.00 tO 20,00) 20,00 te 25.00 
0D ccccce | cocces LO coccee 6.00 tO 10.00 | «-++++ to 25.00 
to 15.00 |1200 to 18.00|15.00 tO 20.00| 20,00 tO 25.00 
to 8.co|15.c0 to 20.00/ 3.00 to 5.00 4.00 to 6,00 
to 8.00 | 5.00 to 8.0 .00 tO 10.00]; 10.00 tO 12,00 
tO 10.00 / 10,00 tO 20,00} 3,00 to 3-00 1.00 to 1.50 
to 1.50 +50 to 1,00 50 to 1.00] 4.00 to 6,00 
to 3.00| 3.00 to 5.00) 1.00 &u 3.00) 2,00 tO 4.00 
to 6.00/| 6.00 tO 12.00] 2.00 tO §,00] «+++++ tO «+ 
tO eeeeee | 1.00 80 2.00 | eooeee £0 eoveee eecees CO cece 
to 8.00! 6.00 to 8.00; 2.00 tO 5.00! 3.60 tO 4,00 
te 1,00/ 1.00 to 8.50 5° to 1.90 75 © 1t.5¢ 
to 3.00] 1.00 to 3.00 50 tO 1,00) 8.00 to 3.08 
eo ee eeeereseeeseerereeee «| eeecee CO eoceee [25,00 tO 2§.00/ 15.00 0 20,00/ «+-+.. TO seecee 
ale enema hare eesces|eesees CO 83,00] 3.00 tO 1.28 50 tO 2,00] 1.50 tO 3,68 
ese eeeeseeeses esee*| 6.00 tO 12.00| 5.00 to 12.00| 8.00 to 10.00) 6,00 to 12.00 
yoni i &Spron. (q00 Bhs.) 25.00 0 50.00 |§0.00 [tO 100,00/3§.00 tO 50,00] 60.00 to 75.008 
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GULF CYPRESS 
Greenhouse Materials 
Pecky Cypress Bench Lumber 


GLASS 


GULF CYPRESS 


HOT BED SASH 


ALL KINDS AND SIZES 











THE ONLY PERFEOT 


LIQUID PUTTY MACHINE 


Will last a lifetime, 
$1.25 each 


“SEAL TIGHT 
LIQUID PUTTY” 


will not harden, 

crack or peel off. 

$1.35 per gallon in 
10 gallon lots. 


$140 per single 
gallon. 


HOSE 


Non-Kink Woven 
In any length (one piece) with 
couplings, 15c. per foot. Un- 
equalled at any price. 


HOSE VALVE 75c 


All brass except the hand 
wheel. Has a removable 
leather disk which is easily 
replaced to keep water tight. 
= box prevents leaks at 
8 


BOILERS "etrorouitan 


Patented 


Very best green 
house boiler of its 
size. Will do more 
work than any 
other. Comes in all 
sizes. Quickest act- 
ing—almost instan- 
taneous. Offered at 
our old prices. Or- 
der at once. 


‘fan Materjal@ 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 














y poli€an, 


1297-1325 Flushing Ave., 





MORE ABOUT LABELS. 

The question of good labels is con- 
tinually coming up. A writer in the 
Flower Grower contributes the follow- 
ing from her experience. 

Wood.—White pine stakes well 
painted with white-lead and linseed 
oil, and labeled with lamp-black and 
linseed oil may be depended upon for 
years of service, whether in or out of 
the ground. The little pointed white 
pine labels are better bought unpaint- 
ed, if for outdoor service, as the paint 
put on at the factory fluffs off from 
exposure to the weather, and carries 
the writing with it. The unpainted la- 
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BULBS 
Cc. KEUR & SONS, HILLEGOM, Holland. 
—_ of all descriptions. Write for prices. 
EW YORK BRANCH, 8-10 Bridge 8t. 





CANNAS 


For the best Up-to-Date Cannas, get new 
rice list. THE CONARD & JONBS 
est Grove, Pa. 








CARNATION STAPLES 
Split carnations qu ickly, easily and 
| oo ly mended. Pilisbu bes ae cen 
ih - for 35c.; 3000 - 
pal . PILLSBURY, BB 4 








CELERY PLANTS 


Celery Plants, gl ge Es now 
grown exclusively y 4 J of Kala amazoo 
Strong. in place of Golden Self ior 

trong py ready for ag = d; vd 

r 3,000. Cash MILL Cc 


1,000; i 
ERY GARDENS: Kalamazoo, Mick 





DAHLIAS 
Peony yr Mrs. Frederick Grinnell. 
$10.00 pe: we. Cash with order. 
JOHN P. PONE New Bedford, 


New Paeony Dahlia—John Wanamaker, 
Newest, Handsomest, Best. New color, new 
form and new habit of growth. Big stock 
of best cut- Sowel se varieties. Send t of 
— to PEACOCK DAHLIA FARMS, 

rlin 








KENTIAS 


Kentia Belmorenan—Averaging 3 and 4 
leaves, good per 160" plants out of 2%-inch 
pots at $15 is he oe ssn Tit on 
application. J. 711-741 
Hamilton Ave., North by N. J 








PRONIES 


Peonies. The world’s greatest collection, 
1200 sorts. Send for list. C, BETSCHER, 
Canal Dover, O. 








SPHAGNUM MOSS 


Live Sphagnum moss, orchid peat and 
orchid bose always on hand. LAGER 
& HURRELL, Summit, N. J. 





VINES 


collection. “Large Speciisen, Pet and Tub 
on. ‘et an 
geve for immediate te effect; Climb 

J. H, TROY Mount Hissarlik Nur- 
sery, New Bocheile N.Y 








WIRE WORK 
WILLIAM BD. HBILSCHER’S WIRE 





WORKS, 264 Randolph St., Detroit, Mich. 











DREER’S “Riverton 


The neatest, lightest, and cheapest. Pain 





10 20 in. $8.25 $37.50 $287.50 
18 in. 2.75 30.00 237.50 
30 16in. 2.25 26.00 195.00 
14in. 1.90 22.00 168.75 
12in. 1.50 15.00 110.00 
10in. ..95 10.50 77.50 
8in. .75 825 62.50 


The Riverton Tub is sold oe page us, Br is the best ever introduced. 
hoops. The four largest sizes are ae with drop handles. 


HENRY A, DREER, Seeds. Plants, Bulbs and Supplies, 714-716 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Special” Plant Tubs 


No. Diam. Ea. Doz. 100 


d green and bound with electric-welded 




















bels, if written on with proper pencil, 
are perfectly good for one season, and 
so cheap it does not pay to use any- 
thing else, or to go to extra trouble 
with them. The pencil I have used is 
Eberhard Faber, weatherproof 6639. 
The common purple indelible pencil is 
in favor with many plant shippers, 
written dry and then developed by the 
moisture of the package. The writing 
can be safeguarded by dipping the 
tag, when perfectly dry, in viscol. 

Paper.—Tough manila tags, written 
on with the weatherproof pencil, prob- 
ably also with the indelible pencil and 
then soaked with viscol, will stand the 
weather several years. 

Viscol is sold by the shoe stores for 
weatherproofing shoes. It is a rub- 
bery petroleum material thinned with 
gasoline, presumably. 

Zinc.—Zine strips, stamped with 
combinations and repetitions of such 
marks as 1, X, O, will last a lifetime, 
either in the ground or out of it. Of 
course a record must be kept of the 
marks. There is a chemical mixture 


which, written on zinc with a quill, 
gives a dead black record which will 
stand the weather or soil for many 
years. 





PATENTS GRANTED. 


1,304,926. Cultivator. Samuel L. Allen, 
Moorestown, N. J., assignor to S. L. 
Allen & Co., a firm composed of 
Samuel L. Allen, William H. Roberts 
and Elizabeth H. Richie. 

1,304,992. Corn-Planter. Colonel Wol- 
ford Lanham, Chicago, III. 

1,305,099. Combined Tractor and Gang: 
Plow. Thaddeus S. Harris, Waverly, 
Ill. 

1,305,215. Soil-Pulverizer. 
Iodice, Watertown, Mass. 


Domenick 





The Japanese or dwarf barberry 
(Berberis thungergii) does not rust. 
It is entirely harmless and should not 
be disturbed. This is very fortunate, 
because it is a beautiful bush which 
can be used to replace the common 
barberry to a considerable extent. 
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power or Unequalled Fuel Economy || “°t*tes7—X° te 


Kroeschell Boilers, the best by test since 
1879. Forty years’ experience.. 


THE QUALITY PLACE OF BOSTON 


Regarding the Kroeschell, it is the 
best we have ever had and satisfac- 
tory beyond our expectations. It heats 
up especially quick and has saved us 


When You Buy-— Get a’ Kroeschell 


3,016,286 sq. ft. of glass was equipped with 
Kroeschell Boilers during the year of 1916. 


OHIO’S CELEBRATED CYCLAMEN 
SPECIALIST 


After using your No. 12 Kroeschell 
Boiler I came to the conclusion that 
had I to install more boilers it would 


considerably already in the price of be the Kroeschell and no other. It 
fuel. When we are in need of another TUBELESS BOILER really is a pleasure to heat, no trouble 
boiler we will give the Kroeschell the _ ; _ to get the desired heat in a very short 
first consideration. - time. 


(Signed) WM. W. EDGAR CO., 466 W. Erie St. (Signed) CHRIST. WINTERICH, 
wavertey, mass. || Kroeschell Bros. a..." ine DEFIANCE, OHIO. 


















































WE ARE SPECIALISTS IN 


Today is the day to 
place your order for 
Sash Operating Device 
or Greenhouse Fittings 
which you are in the 
market for. Prices are 
going to remain un- 
changed and we» are 
The Concern that has 
the right goods at the 
right price. Write us 
today for further in- 


GREENHOUSE GLASS 
Free from Bubbles y Trademarks 


PAINTS and PUTTY 


Greenhouse White (Sem!-Easte) The 


Paint Particular 





formation. 


ADVANCE Co. 
Richmond, Ind. 











Floriste Prefer 
It will pay you to get our estimates. 


THE DWELLE-KAISER co. 


251 Elm Street BUFFALO, N. Y. 


‘and Copyrights 


Difficult and rejected cases =! 
cially solicited. No misleading in- 
ducements made to secure business. 
Over 30 years’ active practice. Ex- 
perienced personal, conscientious 
service. Write for terms. 

Address 


PATENT LAWYERS 


Box 9, National Union Building 
Washington, D. ©. 





























Principles and Practice of Pruning 


By M. G. KAINS 
Lecturer on Horticulture, Columbia University 


Few practices in the handling ef plants, especially 
fruit bearing plants, attract so much interest as do those 
of pruning. he methods are so varied, the venules 80 
diverse, and the age of yo 80 apparently con- 
tradictory that this subject always one of the most 
interesting, and the surest te hold attention and arouse 
discussion. 

Particularly during the last ten er fifteen years when 
the principles of plant physiology have been more and 
more satisfactorily applied to plant production and man- 
agement has interest settled in pruning. During the 
latter half of this time also more and more investi- 
gations and tests have been conducted by experiment 
stations and other workers to test out methods and 
principles in the interest of science and for the benefit 
of growers. The accumulation of such new knowledge 
has become very considerable especially in the last de- 
cade, but it is necessarily #0 scattered that very few 
growers have access to it, hence the demand for a book, 
which shall present the really important features of 
these investigations as well as set forth the fundamental 
principles based upon the laws of plant growth. 

This volume is lavishly illustrated mainly by actual 
photographs of specimens which show good and bad 
practices. The author has spared neither time nor ex- 
pense in gathering his photographs, each one of which 
tells its story. 

After a few pages of Strotnetien the author discusses 
Plant Physiology as related pruning. chapter 
takes up the Philosophy of fw oy itself a very in- 
Soresting subject. Then follows a classification and clear 
discussion of Buds, very fully illustrated from 
Wounds Heal is an ly Sntepeeting 
also those on Prevention and Repair n- 
juries, Pruning Nurse Se Weed Tiisene ‘roca, batons 
Trees and Odd Methods of Pruning and Tra‘ning, Re- 
juvenating Neglected Trees and Practical Tree Surgery 


illustrated. 400 8 inch 
eee Rg 4 6% x8 inches. 


HORTICULTURE PUBLISHING CO. 
147 Summer 6t., Bestea, Mase. 

















Plant Propagation, Greenhouse 
and Nursery Practice 


By M. G. KAINS 


We have had many inquiries from time to time 
for a reliable and up-to-date book on plant propa- 
gation, but were always at a loss to find any pub- 
lication that we could recommend. The subject 
has been dealt with in fragmentary manner only 
in books that have come to our notice. So it is 
well that this new work has been issued, espec- 
jally as it is both comprehensive and practical, 
and it should meet with a ready sale among 
plantsmen, nurserymen and gardeners, There are 
nineteen chapters covering in detail topics of ger- 
mination and longevity of seeds, propagating by 
buds, layering, cuttings, grafting, etc., fruit tree 
atocks, scions, etc., and there are eight pages uf 
condensed cultural instructions in tabulated form, 
covering annuals and pezennials from seed, 
woody plants, evergreens, vines, bulbs and tubers, 
greenhouse and house plants, ferns, palms, water 
plants, orchids and cacti. The illustrations are 
numerous, comprising 213 figures and halftone 
plates. There are 322 pages well bound and on 
heavy paper, teeming with helpful information. 
It is a book which no cultivator can afford to do 
without. It is worth many times its price. Copies 
can be supplied from the office of HORTICUL- 
TURE at publisher’s price, $1.50. 


HORTICULTURE PUBLISHING CO. 
147 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 
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